











SOCIAL ASSIMILATION 


OF REFUGEES IN INDIA 


A. M. Lorenzo 


PaRT I 


The movement of refugees in large numbers presented a unique problem to the 
Government of India, following partition and freedom of the country; and various measures 


have been so far taken to rehabilitate and resettle them in the new surroundings. 


Dr. Lorenzo, 


in the following article, analyses the problem against a historical, sociological, and cultural 


setting. 


In Part I, he deals with the social origin of the Indian refugee phenomenon and 


in Part II, suggests "practical measures for effective assimilation of displaced persons. 
Dr. A. M. Lorenzo is a member of the Faculty of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 


1. Anatomy of Cultural Disequilibrium.— 
Spatial mass movements of population in 
the sub-continent of India are not merely 
annals of historic times, but milestones of 
racial and cultural fusion in the social 
development of its peoples. Much of India’s 
history is concerned with invasions and con- 
quests, leaving a legacy of cultural confusion 
and population movements behind them; 
but the refugee movement is a social phe- 
nomenon of yester-year, distinctly unique 
in the process of social conjugation and 
social assimilation. 


Contemporary sociologists must needs be 
a little clearer in their minds as to the 
significance and consequence of spatial popu- 
lation movements caused by Invasion and 
Conquest, (i.e. Extra Culture-Complex Colli- 
sion) on the one hand, and Dispersion and 
Displacement (i.e. Intra Culture-Complex 
Discord) on the other. The refugee move- 
ment in India involving an_inter-spatial 
migration of masses of population from one 
region to another in the same culture area, 
does not involve cementing of masses of 
heterogeneous elements into a more or less 
homogeneous people, but the assimilation 
of a group of people of one region by 
another belonging to the same social species 
of synthetic creation in a climax environment. 
The structural and functional characteristics 
of migratory currents and counter-currents 


1 


of population are fundamentally different 
when viewed from the standpoint of extra 
culture-complex collision and intra culture- 
complex conflict. Under invasion a people 
with a rather simple culture move and force 
their way into a territory of another people 
which usually have a more complex culture 
and greater wealth. Conquest, on the other 
hand, is a mass action in which a people, 
often more settled and with complex culture 
subjugate another people with less complex 
culture with the purpose of controlling and 
exploiting them so as to gain economic power 
and political prowess. In invasion, a whole 
mass of the invading population of men and 
women and children come to reside in the 
new land after completely or partly supplant- 
ing the occupant population; in conquest, 
the victors leave behind only certain re- 
gimented groups in such strength as is neces- 
sary to control and exploit the vanquished 
people. The impact of culture collision both 
in invasion and in conquest, not infrequently 
causes the shifting of the vanquished people, 
at least a moiety of them, from their existing 
culture area to fresh fields and pastures new. 
In this process of expulsion, the small body 
of indigenes which stays behind tends to 
accommodate the foreign elements through 
acquiescence and tolerance. 


Intra culture-complex conflicts arise out of 
two causes: first, disorganization in adapta- 
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tion process or environmental catastrophes, 
resulting in population Dispersion; second in- 
complete culture coalescence, whereby the 
undigested and unassimilated culture traits, 
behaving like poisonous foreign bodies, form 
an abscess in the social organism, and 
burst forth with every weakening of the con- 
trolling environment, with the consequence 
that masses of population suffer from 
periodical Displacement. In dispersion the 
movement of population is voluntary, in 
displacement it is enforced by situations; in 
the former the movement is, in general, 
spatially delimited and socially horizontal, 
in the latter it may become socially vertical 
and spatially unlimited, often inter-con- 
tinental. Both dispersion and displacement 
are pathological detachments of culture-. 
patterns, one from the other, yet not from 
the climax culture complex. But, while the 
former exhibits a temporary withdrawal from 
an area expecting a return, the latter is more 
or less a permanent withdrawal secking 
grafting in the new environment. In disper- 
sion the unit of population movement may 
be an individual, a family, or a group; in 
displacement the unit is usually a large group 
or community. In the former, units of 
diverse culture-type of a given culture- 
pattern, move out in some desired direction; 
in the latter, groups of a uniform culture 
pattern, or a religious community, move, out 
in any direction, the small or large bodies of 
migrants adjusting themselves in their new 
environments through a process of accom- 
modation and assimilation. 

2. Extra Culture-Complex Collision (Pri- 
mary Successton).—Since prehistoric times 
peoples have been moving across the face 
of India, ever seeking more satisfactory situa- 
tions. During these periods the mass move- 
ments or invaders were followed by whole- 
sale evictions of occupants. Probably the 


endemic Negritos were ousted by the Proto- 
australoids, and these in turn supplanted the 
Mediterraneans and Armenoids branches in 


the periods preceding 2,000 B. C. Later the 
Mediterraneans were run over by the Alpine, 
and the Alpine by the Rigvedic Aryans, in 
periods preceding 1,000 b. (¢ This was the 
process of primary succession, characterized 
in the early stages by brute extermination o1 
mass movement of tribes and clans, and in 
the later stages by subjugation and miscege- 


nation. 


The miscegenation of heterogeneous ele- 
ments commenced with the Mediterraneans 
who mingled, no doubt, with the Proto- 
australoids and contributed most to the 
physical composition of the peoples of India, 
and perhaps to its culture; while the Indo- 
Aryans imposed themselves upon the sur- 
viving civilization and after absorbing certain 
culture traits of their predecessors produced 
a climax civilization. 


The climax culture complex of primary 
succession had _ characteristic sociological 
features. It consisted of smaller societies 
with less complex structure and dominated 
by larger societies with more complex struc- 
ture. The heterogeneous structures, both 
large and small, existed side by side not 
through accommodation but acquiescence, 
not by assimilation but tolerance. The suc- 
cessive invading hordes became dominating 
and dictating in their period of ascendancy, 
and succeeded in maintaining to a large 
extent their distinct physical traits and cul- 
ture patterns by an elaborate marital code 


and social segregation. 


Collision 


society 


3. Extra 
(Secondary 
left to itself ceaselessly changes by succession 
and micegenation in a definite direction, and 
tends in the long run to reach a climax 
culture after the pattern of the dominant 
structure. The climax is reached when the 
dominant structure is in equilibrium with 
each of its subordinate structures on the 
one hand, and its total environment on 


Culture-Complex 
Succession). —Human 
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the other. Gradually the dominant type 
becomes identical over a whole tract of the 
country, but it gives a social cognition to 
affiliated structures also. The culmination 
of this process was reached in the glorious 
civilization of the Indo-Aryans at the dawn 
of the Christian This climax had 
attained a relatively permanent stage 


eTa. 


When a dominant culture is prevented 
from maintaining itself indefinitely, the pro- 
cess of miscegenation is thwarted and the 
climax made uncreative. Interference to 
such a process of stability comes often in the 
form of periodical injections of fresh hordes 
of heterogeneous culture, often weak in 
structure, into the body-social of the climax. 
Though the invading may bring about a 
disorganization in the climax structure by 
collision, and become dominant, they cannot, 
however, due to their poor culture-structure, 
the 


Their structure is, therefore, relegated to a 


ever reach climax stage themselves. 
position of sub-climax, where it stays more 
or less stable as a dominant and creative 
minority subjugating an uncreative climax 
majority. This process of successive domina- 
the the 


stable climax is characteristic of secondary 


tion by sub-climax structures of 


succession. 


The secondary succession, as a process of 
miscegenation of the peoples of India, com- 
menced about 640 A. D. when hordes of 
Huns invaded the Aryavarta and conquered 
the northern kingdoms. At different times, 
the country was invaded by the Arabs, 
Afghans and Persians; and in the thirteenth 
century swarms of Mongols moved into India 
working havoc wherever they went. The 
Muslim invaders, of comparatively simple 
culture, ran into and collided with the climax 
Aryan culture which had become _ both 
dominant and stable. Miscegenation here 
was relatively easy and quick owing to the 
absorption of the weak heterogencous foreign 
elements by the strong, all pervading, and 
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more or less homogeneous climax culture 
structure. The invading cultures in the early 
stages of succession were no doubt active and 


aggressive, but the inertia of collision 
gradually waned away under the over- 
whelming influence of the  uncreative 


majority, and by and large the foreign ele- 
were through such 
processes of integration as marital affinity 
leading inevitably to consanguinity, com- 
promise of interest-groups, religious tolera- 
tion, spatial accommodation and sympathetic 
adaptation. In this stage of secondary suc- 
consequently, there grew up a 
homogeneous union of diverse elements; the 
invading culture withdrawing to a state of 
creative sub-climax, submerged yet dictating; 
and the occupant culture withdrawing to a 


ments amalgamated 


cession, 


state of uncreative climax, dormant yet 
pervasive. 
4. Extra Culture-Complex Collision 


(Tertiary Succession).—Through this pro- 
gresssion in time the eighteenth century 
opened with a culture complex incorporating 
the climax and sub-climax structures. While 
the process of miscegenation was still on way, 
fresh incursions of internal and 
external conflict once again thwarted the 
consummation of a climax. The Mahrattas 
became freebooting companies; a Persian 
army devastated the Punjab and Delhi, and 
left the invaded territory stripped and deso- 
late; and the five Afghan invasions had 
expropriated mass of peasantry from the 
upper Gangetic plains. From 1847 evety 
two or three years the Sikh army harried the 
fields of Bannu and drove the people from 
pillar to post. The British took over the 
Frontier in 1849 and no less than 56 military 
invasions were necessary to establish order 


discord 


and peace. The culmination of this structural 
disorganization, throwing masses of people 
belonging to diverse climax and sub-climax 
cultures into a vast spatial flux, was reached 
between 1855 and 1858, when the Mutiny 
and its aftermath uprooted the stability of 
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even the most stable grounds. A continued 
flight from the land and political insecurity, 
concomitant with recurring famines and 
epidemics, not only broke down all stable 
concentrations of the peoples of India but 
progressively devitalized their economic and 
social institutions. Such was the process of 
tertiary succession. 


From 1858 to 1947, the rule of the British, 
a dominant minority, was a brief but 
disastrous period of miscegenation through 
the process of amalgamation and consolida- 
tion. Through amalgamation was achieved a 
political unity in cultural diversity, with a 
creative minority (British) dominating an 
amalgamation of an uncreative mass of 
climax and sub-climax structures. Through 
consolidation was achieved the disintegration 
of compact culture areas and differentiation 
of culture patterns. In these processes of dis- 
integration and differentiation lay the germs 
of intraculture discord. The tertiary succes- 
sion produced schism in the body-social, and 
schism in the soul of the peoples of India. 


5. Intra Culture-Complex Discord (Schism 
in the Body-Social).—In our study of the 
genesis and growth of the people of India 
through culture collision and miscegenation, 
we attempted to analyse the process of 
succession and integration. From the process 
of genesis in the stage of primary successjon, 
we distinguished the process of growth 
through affiliation in the stage of secondary 
succession and discovered that there were, 
in fact, a number of arrested culture-struc- 
tures (sub-climaxes, as we called them) 
indicating affiliation and growth but not 
amalgamation. The challenge in tertiary 
stage was, however, consolidation which 
evoked response in differentiation; instead 
of a series of challenges from external culture 
collision, which had been successfully met 
and relegated to past history, there were, 
in this stage, a series of challenges each 
resembling in character a predecessor in the 


nature of the demand it made from a highly 
differentiated body-social. 


Whenever, in the process of consolidation, 
due to the recurrence of intra culture-com- 
plex discord, a challenge failed to evoke 
spontaneous response, a lag was created 
between demand and appeasement in social 
adjustment. The challenge carried the 
challenged party through the disequilibrium 
of an unsuccessful response into an un- 
balance which declared itself in the presenta- 
tion of a new internal challenge and the 
acceleration of the process of disintegration 
in consequence. The more frequently 
the lags appeared in challenge and response, 
the greater became the intensity of internal 
discords and quicker the pace of disintegra- 
tion. This repetitiveness produced a schism 
in the body--social. 


Schism in body-social is characterised by 
internal discords which become the funda- 
mental causes of social disintegration preced- 
ing forfeiture of self-determination of sub- 
climax societies by the dormant climax. The 
social schisms in which this discord partially 
reveals itself rend a disintegrating society 
into several dimensions simultaneously. There 
are horizontal schisms between geographi- 
cally segregated communities, and vertical 
schisms between geographically inter-mingled 
but socially segregated classes. So far as the 
horizontal type of schism is concerned, we 
have already seen in all stages of succession 
how frequently a reckless indulgence in the 
crime of inter-state warfare and economic 
competition becomes a potential instrument 
of self-destruction. This vertical schism has 
been the most characteristic manifestation of 
the discord by which the disintegration of 
climax communities has been brought about. 
On the other hand, the vertical schism along 
lines of social classes, is a distinctive pheno- 
menon of tertiary succession by contrast with 
its absence during the phases of genesis and 
growth in primary and secondary successions. 
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The functional appraisal of social schisms 
in the disintegrating Indian society offers a 
clue to the many internal culture discords, 
chief among them dispersion and displace- 
ment. Dispersion of population is in response 
to regional economic challenge; whilst the 
displacement of population is a reaction to 
religious friction and political commotion. 
The clue is given to us in the spectacle of 
that division and discord within the bosom 
of our society to which a decrease in its 
command over its physical environment and 
a relaxation of control over its cultural 
superstructure can so often be traced back. 
This is only what we should expect; for we 
have found already that the disintegration 
of sub-climax communities not only brings 
about an economic and social chaos within 
their own structures but introduces a petrifi- 
cation in the climax civilization as well. It 
is then that problems of assimilation and 
conjugation become more and more acute in 
mitigating the regional problems of econo- 
mc, political, moral and __ psychological 
discord. 

Schism in body-social takes the form of 
regionalism, provincialism, majority versus 
minority complex, and institutional rivalries 
which are conspicuously those of economic 
and political interest-groups. These internal 
discords, largely reflections of structural dis- 
equilibrium, cause spatial movements of 
population, frequently on a large scale, signi- 
fying the process of social dispersion. It 
follows, therefore, that schisms in body-social 
evoked by the challenge of the environment 
to a chaotic and disintegrating society for 
effective adaptation demand a_ response 
through equilibration of man-power to 
natural resources. Resource equilibration, 
in turn, demands the re-allocation of interest- 
groups through accommodation, and the ulti- 
mate amalgamation of migrants into a new 
synthesis: based on class, not on caste 
system, i.e., an economic society created by 
division of labour. Since dispersion is caused 
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by schisms in body-social, it may be tem- 
porary or permanent and may not always 
involve mass movement of population. This 
is in contradistinction with displacement (up- 
rooting of stable population) which is caused 
by schisms in the soul, and involves perma- 
nent migration of communities as a whole or 
in large numbers whilst dispersion can be 
mitigated by resource equilibration, displace- 
ment by social conjugation. 


6. Intra Culture-Complex Discord (Schism 
in the Soul).—In the stage of secondary 
succession we had found that successions of 
heterogeneous elements had been evoked by 
a precedent change in the character of the 
civilization. But the dominant 
minority, which had once owed a voluntary 
allegiance to an uncreative majority (climax 
of primary succession) , had in tertiary succes- 
sion given the dominant place to another 
creative minority. These indicated the with- 
drawals first of the Aryan climax civilization, 
then of the Islamic civilization in the face 
of the European civilization. 


climax 


The European civilization which, through 
the disruption of a society, had achieved its 
dominance, in attempting by perverse 
methods to hold it together suffered defeat 
in its own intentions. In perpetrating their 
game of divide and rule, of playing one 
interest-group against another, in reducing 
the sphere of the climax structure and in- 
ducing the sub-climaxes by an expedient of 
social drill as a short cut for bringing the 
uncreative groups in line with the creative 
ones, and by maintaining a balance of 
economic strength and political power 
between regional groups of disparate social 
energy, the British in India pushed the pro- 
cess of differentiation to its culmination. On 
this the estrangement between 
minority and majority groups came to a 
head, and the dormant structures struggled 
again for relative dominance. This link of 
mimesis has always been precarious by reason 


showing, 
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of a treacherous duality—the revenge of an 
unwilling slave—which is part of the nature 
of any mechanical device introduced into 
the organic processes of human society. 


The inward loss of self-determination 
caused by alien inspirations can be discerned 
in the activities of the several fractions into 
which the body-social of the Indian people 
(in disintegration) was divided. An alien 
inspiration was bound to promote schisms 
not only in the body but also in the soul. 
The schism in the body-social was a collec- 
tive experience and therefore superficial. Its 
significance lay in its being quantitative and 
institutional, the outward and visible signs 
of an inward rift. But the schism in the 
soul of the disintegrating society mani- 
fested itself in the behaviour, feeling, and 
life of every member. The spiritual experience 
of schism in the soul is a dynamic movement 
in which the response to a challenge is more 
aggressive than passive, more spiritual than 
material; it is more sensitive and therefore 
spontancous in expression; more recreative, 
hence revolutionary in outlook. The schism 
in the soul is the nemesis of futurism which, 
in its tragic climax, expresses itself in holy 
crusades and religious fanaticism. 


The inevitable outcome of schism in the 
soul is the spirit of revolution. Instead of 
reconciling itself to an alien domination or 
subserving to the interests of the majority, a 
community synergised with schisms, persists in 
a disastrous attempt to maintain its religious 
integrity and political independence and even 
to revive its glorious status of historic past. 
The hierarchy of social structures having 
disintegrated, the individuals and com- 
munities, linked now more by religion 
than by race, more by ideational than 
material ends, resort to violence which 
reaches its appalling climax in communal 
riots and social attrition. 


The people of India entered the twentieth 
century with a diseased body and sick spirit— 


there was schism in the body-social and 
schism in the soul. The struggle for indepen- 
dence in the country had become, in fact, 
a war of communal succession. The British 
by reason of a treacherous duality mitigated 
the schism in body-social by the creation of 
Pakistan. But Pakistan was not the cure for 
the schism in the soul of the people. The 
communal riots preceding the partition of 
India, and the massacre of communities 
antecedent to their evacuation, reflected the 
discharge of exhuberant schismatic. energy. 
Here the challenge became self-determina- 
tion and the response evoked mass displace- 
ment of population. Such was the origin 
of a unique social phenomenon—the refugee 
—-which exhibits a paradoxical dualism of 
incentive to change and resistance to change 
in the formation of the people of India. 

7. Social Cognition of Refugee Problem. 
The social cognition of refugee phenomenon 
appears to arise from internal culture discord 
and consequent population displacement in 
response to a challenge thrown out by ex- 
uberant schismatic action in a highly dif- 
The refugee popula- 
tion, a victim of schism in the soul, repre- 
sents unquestionably the most tragic phase 
of contemporary social disorganization, and 
its ramifications are so widespread that they 
threaten the basic values which form the 
corner-stones of democracy. 

As a social process, refugeeism is similar to 
colonization, except that it is not a peaceful 
and voluntary movement. In colonization 
while an individual or a group migrates from 
one territory to another in search of satis- 


ferentiated society. 


factory adaptive situations, in refugeeism a 
group or an entire community flees for refuge 
from religious persecution or political 
tyranny; in the former process there is a 
selective pull of floating population, in the 
latter there is an evictive push of stable 
communities from their erstwhile habitat. 
Another fundamental distinction between 
the two processes may be made in terms of 
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the traditions and life patterns of the persons 
or groups Mobility may have 
a very great effect upon the life organiza- 


involved. 


tion of the completely mobile colonist, whose 
“cake of custom” may have to be broken and 
new cultural adjustments made. 
geneity of culture and the slight physical 
distance involved in refugee movement are 


The homo- 


factors of great assistance in the adjustment 
of a balanced life organization. Finally, since 
colonization, constituting a true migration, 
refers to a change of position in a pyramid 
of racial and cultural stratification, it is a 
movement from one spatial locus to another 
in a two-dimensional plane, i.e., the physical 
location of migrants changes constantly but 
The 


criterion of migration in refugee mobility is 


their social position remains the same. 


not one of change in the life organization 
of the migrants but merely a spatial progres- 
sion. The refugees migrating within the 
periphery of their culture area do not bring 
any pyramid of racial and cultural stratifica- 
‘ion, nor do they find an unfamiliar culture 
in their environment. 
cultural and racial traits tends, therefore, to 
broaden the outlook for social adjustments 
and quicken the pace of pacific assimilation. 


new Similarity in 
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Certain characteristic features of Indian 


refugee phenomenon, in contradistinction 
with colonial migrations of the 17th and 
18th centuries or the inter-continental refugee 
movement in the 20th century after the two 
World Wars are briefly mentioned here. 
First, the Indian refugee movement is intra- 
national, the migrants are confined within 
the 


Second, it is a group concept; the 


a homogeneous culture coriplex in 
country. 
group or the entire community and not the 


Third, 


the mass migrations are of economic desti- 


individual is the migrant social unit. 


tutes, which has made the problem of re- 
habilitation and assimilation more poignant 
and hence urgent. Fourth, it is essentially a 
horizontal mobility of regional groups with- 
out involving re-miscegenation or creating 
social isolation and stratification. Fifth, the 
migrants are pushed, not pulled, hence the 
composition of population is not selective; the 
number of able bodied persons is far excelled 
by that of children, women, the old, and the 
dependant. It is the cognizance of these 
unique problem-situations of social disorgani- 
zation that should condition reorientation of 
the policy of constructive assimilation and 


rehabilitation. 


PART II 


of Refugee 


institutional 


1. Constructive Operation 
Assimilation—One of the 
measures in the rehabilitation of refugees is 
assimilation which, in essence, is the conjuga- 
tion of the displaced branches of the same 
social species into an organic whole. It does 
not so much involve the transformation of 
one social personality into another, as the 
incorporation of certain uprooted regional 
groups of a homogeneous culture structure 
into the undisturbed zones of the climax. 
Assimilation tends to reduce the social 
distance between regional groups belonging 
to a homogeneous complex, and to evolve 


a creative society of conative groups which 
culminates into a synergetic nation. 

The problem of refugee assimilation in 
India does not appear to be difficult in the 
absence of plurality of cultures, there being 
one culture of the people of India. The 
process of assimilation is facilitated by the 
consciousness of culture uniformity and racial 
affinity. When people of like attitudes, 
heritage, mores, institutions, traditions, and 
social practices are involved, they can easily 
discard their regional differences, at least 
their distinctive elements, and merge their 
interests in the body-social. Interaction and 
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accommodation are greater between the 
homogeneous than the heterogencous groups, 
and through a change in their thought and 
emotional content the refugees are effectively 
and completely assimilated in familiar social 
environments. 


There are six major principles on which 
we may act in dealing with the problem of 
refugee assimilation in India, viz., Regional 
Emplacement, Population Interspersion, Phy- 
Action, Function, 
Synthetic 


Psychogenetic 
Efficiency and 


logenetic 
Communicative 
Creation. 


2. Refugee Assimilation (Regional Em- 
placement) .—That the influence of geogra- 
phical environment on the growth of culture 
and social practices is direct cannot be 
disputed. 
never supreme in their determining influence, 
they bear, nevertheless, a close relation to 
institutions, beliefs and 
superstitions, dress and diet, housing, energy 
and cfficiency, temperament and behaviour 
of people in a given region. Of all the 
factors of the physical environment, climate 
is by far the most important. Cultural 
patterns and social relations tend in the long 
run to reflect the regional framework, and 


Though geographical factors are 


social attitudes, 


regional communities of a culture complex 


become characteristic ecological patterns 
sustained on a harmonious balance between 
man and nature. Characteristic differences 
in social practices may therefore be noticed 
between the arid west and the humid east, 
the Indo-Gangetic depression and the Penin- 
sular upland, the coastal maritime regions 
and the intra-continental zones of extreme 
seasonal fluctuations. Attempts have success- 
fully been made to correlate climatic phe- 
nomena with physical and mental health, 
morals and crimes, occupations and govern- 
ments, literature and religion and oppor- 


tunities for progress. The rise and fall of 


economic and social institutions and the 
progressive flow of civilizations have always 


been determined by the success or otherwise 
of human adaptation to their geographical 
environment. 


One of the criteria of social assimilation 
is man’s ability to adapt hirnself to a changed 
geographical situation. There are many 
aspects of the physical environment which 
may be transformed, but others may require 
an etiological adaptation. Although human 
species are ubiquitous, and can adapt to 
extremes of climatic conditions, it is always 
advisable to emplace the migrants in regions 
where they are likely to enjoy their optimum 
If the refugees in India are rehabi- 
litated on a regional adaptation principle, 
both physical and social friction will be 
minimized in the new environment and the 


climate. 


process of assimilation facilitated. 

A constructive policy in this respect will 
be to accommodate the groups of refugees 
coming from the Punjab and Sind in arid 
zones of Rajputana, Western United Pro- 
vinces and Central India; while those 
coming from East Bengal should be rehabili- 
tated in such warm-wet regions as Bihar, 
Eastern Central Provinces, parts of Orissa, 
the lower West Coast (Malabar, Cochin and 
Travancore), and the sub-montane tracts at 
the foot of the Himalayas. 


The rehabilitation of the two distinct 
streams of refugees, one from Regions of 
Effort (arid West) and the other from 
Regions of Bounty (humid East), in their 
optimum climates deserves careful considera- 
tion. The climatic optima (i.e., a certain 
temperature, humidity, variability and degree 
of sunshine, under which human societies 
thrive happily and attain their physical and 
social climax) are determinants of pacific 
assimilation. Spatial transference of popula- 
tion into similar climatic optima requires 
slight modification in culture traits, and 
psychological conflicts are reduced to the 
minimum. The food complex (rice-fish- 
vegetables) of the humid East, for example, 
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lies in bare contrast with the wheat-meat- 
milk complex of arid West; any sudden 
change in food complex consequent upon 
regional change must lead to both physiologi- 
cal and social conflicts and thwart the pro- 
cess of assimilation. Likewise the dress and 
housing complex is not disturbed if the re- 
fugees are rehabilitated in their optimum 
climatic zones. Since the stimulus of a given 
habitat evokes characteristic emotional res- 
ponses, there are regional patterns of atti- 
tudes, fine arts, and social values, and there- 
fore an arbitrary rehabilitation of refugees 
in hostile climatic zones is likely to cause 
psychoneurosis and social disorganization. 


This geographical hypothesis of psychosis 
should lead us to one important inference 
that pacific assimilation of refugees in India 
is possible only in regions of optimum climate 
for their physiological and _ psychological 
adjustment; the optimum climatic zones also 
facilitating social and economic adaptation. 


3. Refugees Assimilation (Population In- 
terspersion).—One aspect of refugee assimi- 
lation is the spatial distribution of the dis- 
placed population in such strength that it is 
easily coalesced by inertia of the overwhelm- 
ing social environment. Therefore, while the 
geopolitical principle of rehabilitation implies 
the peopling of empty spaces in suitable 
climates, it emphasizes also the interspersion 
of individuals, families, and small groups in 
the body-social to facilitate spontaneous 
integration. Rehabilitation of refugees 
should, therefore, not take the form of 
colonial establishments, but imply a planned 
procedure of sporadic and random distribu- 
tion of immigrants. 


There is a tendency of refugees aggregat- 
ing in masses or the government segregating 
them into large colonies. These self-sufficient 
refugee colonies tend in the long run to 
become measle-spots in the climax social 
structure by their conative reaction and self- 
determination. Due to their group-conscious- 
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ness they often become degenerated in social 
outlook and clannish in extra-social organiza- 
tions. In such a background they cease to 
be interactive, and coactive with their sur- 
rounding social milieu. 


Assimilation is not possible where refugees 
are allowed to segregate in empty spaces. 
While segregation is merely a manifestation 
of a common human characteristic, the 
development of the neighbourhood is a social 
process of integration and amalgamation. In 
breaking such segregation, and developing a 
united neighbourhood, interspersion of re- 
fugee population is indispensable. Whether 
from the point of view of culture assimilation 
or political administration, colonial conscious- 
ness is a constant source of internal culture 
discord, and it is high time that the Central 
and State Governments liquidated such 
pockets of social poison before they become 
consolidated and reactionary. 


4. Refugee Assimilation (Phylogenetic 
Action) .—Spatial and cultural assimilation 
is a mechanical process of mixture and 
amalgamation, but social chemistry may be 
likened to a bio-social conjugation which 
social-biologists have termed ‘Karyokinesis’. 
The assimilation of refugees may therefore 
be brought about by a crossing of strains, the 
ultimate society being evolved through 
biological fertilization. The objective of 
assimilation should therefore be achieved 
through social chemistry, whereby the refugee 
population and the accommodating groups 
tend to be integrated through marital 
affinity and consanguinity. 


During the whole history of miscegenation 
in India we have noticed the struggle of 
races, cultural and regional groups, in main- 
taining a mythical purity through differentia- 
tion. A differentiated society, interfering with 
the free play of reproductive forces, en- 
couraged race antipathy and social disorgani- 
zation, and thus produced schisms in the 
body-social and the soul of the people of 
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India. The formation of a climax people is 
not only an economic, political or social 
process, but it is also largely a physiological 
process. Aside from purposes of lust, there 
exists a certain intuitive sense that the 
mixture of blood conduces to vigour; it is an 
extension of the rule of exogamy. Through 
this process of Karyokinesis, regional con- 
sciousness, which is a cause of much intra- 
culture discord, is likely to disappear and a 
new synthetic social structure created. 

When we consider the assimilation of 
refugees as a Karyokinesthetic Process—com- 
paring the refugees to a minority population, 
passive and submitting, and the accommo- 
dating majority as active and assimilating— 
the numerous subject class becomes the main 
dependence and to it the new object class 
usually owes its preservation. In such a 
situation two unifying sentiments arise: first, 
a dim sense of gratitude on the part of the 
minority, and second, a lively sense of pride 
on the part of the majority. This process of 
adjustment moves another instinct in the 
direction of social chemistry, which may be 
called the charm of sexual novelty. This is 
one of a very comprehensive principle of 
social biology which cannot be discussed 
here in detail. Suffice it to say that groups 
of a miscegenated society, drawn from con- 
trasting geographical regions, when brought 
into contact from any cause, the sexes are 
strongly attracted to each other. Men are 
charmed by women of another region, and 
women are not less strongly drawn toward 
men of alien habitat. This sentiment is 
heightened by wars, communal riots, eco- 
nomic disasters and geographical cata- 
strophes. Re-miscegenation of people there- 


fore begins, and economic and social distance 
is reduced. These equating and conjugat- 
ing influences of social chemistry must needs 
be our guiding principles in refugee assimila- 
tion. 

Constructive measures in facilitating the 
process of social Karyokinesis would be in the 


direction of legislation and public opinion, 
Regional consciousness and religious senti- 
ments have got to be subordinated to the 
social will. Public opinion should be mobi- 
lized toward tolerance, compromise and 
equilibration. Social legislation is needed to 
control those community traditions of ex- 
communication which deny the people their 
freedom to marry on such principles of social 
Karyokinesis as have been advocated here. 
The Bombay Government have already 
forged ahead in this direction by introducing 
an Ex-Communication Bill which should 
further the cause of social assimilation in the 
State. Not only regional effort, but an All- 
India policy, will, in the near future, be 
awaited with interest. 


5. Refugee Assimilation (Psychogenetic 
Function).—The processes of assimilation 
discussed so far are functionally appraised 
physical, but there are spiritual forces some- 
what higher and nobler, which act as socializ- 
ing agencies of assimilation and formally 
designated psychic. 


Notwithstanding the prominence of phy- 
sical forces, the fact must not be lost sight 
of for a moment that the functional is the 
essence of them, that is, the physical cannot 
be other than psychic. Nor can the function 
psychic be appraised except through results 
achieved on the physical plane. 


The psychic forces are social motives in- 
spiring activities which either create social 
structures through social energy or modify 
the structures already created through in- 
novation and conation. They reside in the 
individual but blossom in society only through 
inter-action, co-operation, toleration, resigna- 
tion, concession, compromise, and cumulative 
effects. The principal psychic forces, dis- 
tinctly qualitative rather than quantitative, 
characterized by their utility and relations to 
assimilation, are moral (seeking the good), 
aesthetic (seeking the beautiful), and intel- 
lectual (seeking the useful and true). 


























Through these dynamic agents of socializa- 
tion the assimilation of refugees can be pro- 
perly conceived and effectively achieved. 


The psychic forces are life-mitigating in 
the sense that they constitute the means of 
making life tolerable to a refugee capable 
of contemplating it. Without them it would 
be intolerable, because it would represent 
a painful situation in a hostile environment, 
the bitter memories of the past and the 
hardships of the present. Life will be tole- 
rable only to a person unconscious of or 
indifferent to its condition, or living perhaps 
under the illusion of yugantara philosophy of 
cyclic progress in which pleasurable life 
follows the painful with such certainty as the 
day follows the night, and thus, sat shall 
follow asat; dharma adharma; ahimsa himsa; 
and ideationalism inevitably sensatism. But 
looking beneath the surface of such fatalistic 
indifference, the emotional and intellectual 
wants, constantly seeking satisfaction through 
efforts, make themselves felt with ever-grow- 
ing intensity, and transform the environment 
from a complete subjection to function, to an 
incrasing recognition of the claims of feeling 
as also an end, from a basal existence of 
negative satisfaction to a noble career of 
positive enjoyment. It is, therefore, through 
the interaction of these sociogenetic forces 
that life transcends from a regime of neces- 
sity to a regime of utility; not only that con- 
geries of individuals develop on the psycho- 
social plane into an organic whole, but life 
itself becomes a pleasurable reality. 


Moral forces play a significant role in 
social assimilation. From the individual 
point of view the morality of assimilation is 
altruism, which is synonymous with sympathy 
or compassion. From the point of view of 
society it rests essentially in custom; and 
customs are found to lie in restraints to con- 
duct inimical to social solidarity. The moral 
sense, the conscious altruism, the ability to 
feel with other feeling beings, is a complex 
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psychic product of the contemporary man, 
and reveals its social character when all 


action produced by an altruistic motive 
generally benefits others more than it bene- 
fits self. Since altruism is sympathy plus the 
desire to act, it is not merely a feeling but 
also a motive; this synergetic process of 
altruism determines the moral basis of assimi- 
lation. Moreover, the necessity that in all 
altruistic action at least two individuals are 
involved, renders it essentially social. From 
this point there is an ever-widening circle 
within which this altruistic sentiment goes 
out. As a collectve sentiment, therefore, 
the playway of arluism, sympathy or compas- 
sion, must be evoked by a strengthened 
public opinion in order to further the cause 
of assimilation. 

Psychic measures are then called for in the 
training of senses through aesthetic apprecia- 
tion in a changed environment. The aesthe- 
tic forces must be considered not merely 
receptive but also creative. The love of 
beauty is clearly a feeling and amounts to an 
emotion; aesthetic appreciation is therefore 
a training of emotions. The appreciation of 
the beautiful in the new environment may 
force the refugees to discard some of their 
traditional standards; while they may in- 
troduce their own attractive traits into the 
body-social for assimilation through imita- 
tion. The most creative aesthetic forces 
which facilitate assimilation are music, dance, 
literature, natural landscape, handicrafts, 
mannerisms and fashion. In order that aes- 
thetic forces may become socializing agency, 
the psychic background for imitation, imagni- 
nation, and assimilation is necessary. Psy- 
chotherapy, through group organizations, 
community festivals, fellowship gatherings, 
and stage performances can, by evoking and 
directing the passions of the soul in desired 
channels, produce a richer society of coactive 
personalities. 

Finally, the intellectual forces, usually 
seeking the useful and the true, but also 
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involving the love of knowledge, represent 
the innate interests of mankind; and what- 
ever interests, prompts to action. The 
affiliation of intellectual forces to the aesthe- 
tic forces, whereby sentiments intercross and 
anastomose, facilitates the process of assimila- 
tion. The intellectual forces may not be- 
come operative upon the masses but remain 
confined to selective groups or individuals. 
They work, nevertheless, more intensely on 
young persons who, due to their mental 
and physical immaturity, appear literally 
hungry to acquire knowledge, to discover 
truth, and to impart information, and assimi- 
late everything that comes in their way. The 
assimilation of young and growing refugee 
population in body-social can be achieved 
through intellectual forces. Social education 
is the means to this end, and systematic 
guidance is almost essential to any real 
success. 


These psychogenetic forces, which are 
beth regulative and operative, considerably 
widen the scope of social assimilation of the 
refugees in India. The action of society in 
inaugurating and carrying on a great social 
education system of psychic function and 
social control should accomplish the ultimate 
task of eliminating the egoistic activity and 
waywardness on the part of sentient beings 
in search of pleasure in the general interest 


of the whole people. 


6. Refugee Assimilation (Communicative 
Efficiency) Social assimilation is a process; 
it means an action, both individual and col- 
lective, toward socialization. It is a broad 
term which connotes activity, communica- 
tion, and forms of association, and includes 
the development of social structure and its 
maintenance through communication. Since 
communication is closely linked to social 
process, the success of assimilation depends 
on communicative efficiency. 


The elements of communicative efficiency 
are expressiveness (the extent of ideas and 


feelings that a system of symbols is able to 
express), swiftness (methods by which spatial 
and social distance may easily and quickly be 
overcome), permanence (institutional pre- 
servation of ideas through time), operation 
(ways of rendering physical and _ psychic 
forces regulative and operative), and diffu- 
sion (two-way communication between in- 
dividuals or groups, and inter-communica- 
tion between individuals and the society). 
The perfection of these elements of communi- 
cative efficiency depends not only on the 
removal of physical and psychic barriers but 
also on cultural change and social inventions. 


Barriers to efficient communication, which 
baulk the flow of sociogenetic forces in the 
process of assimilation, may be language and 
religious differences, unhealthy competition 
between interest-groups, personal dislikes, 
business and professional jealousies, social 
prejudices and conservative habits, ignor- 
ance and illiteracy, and failure to appreciate 
the value of novel traits, products and 
practices. These cultural barriers can be 
successfully broken up by culture diffusion- 
borrowing, education-socialization, social 
change-invention, and public opinion-social 
Physical barriers exist in distance 
itself. Phystographical features, water-bodies, 
floral and faunal barriers, and climatic belts 
can, however, be overcome by means of 
transport and communication. Whether in 
the field of cultural or physical barriers the 
means of socialization are found in man’s 
organic form and cultural apparatus; and 
communicative efficiency rests on the degree 
to which these means can be successfully 
mobilized and _ utilized. 


coercion. 


As a constructive policy, the objects of 
improvement in communicative efficiency 
should be: first to easily overcome the barrier 
of space by means of transportation and 
communication; second, to effectively reduce 
the social distance between the refugees and 
the rest by culture diffusion; and third, to 
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swiftly eliminate the lag between spatial and 
temporal socialization. A planned operation 
and regulation of physico-social agencies of 
mobil'ty, e.g., means of transport and com- 
ruunication, thought and speech, language 
and literature, arts and practices, the motion 
picture and the radio, newspapers and public 
instruction, should considerably improve the 
communicative efficiency and quicken the 
pace of refugee assimilation. In the absence 
of a purposive employment of these cultural 
means of communication the process of 
assimilation may either be delayed or 
weakened. Social reformers must take notice 
that every reduction through communication 
in spatial distance evokes a sympathetic 
shrinkage in social distance, otherwise a lag 
will grow between the physical and psychic 
assimilation on the one hand, and spatial and 
temporal assimilation on the other. These 
lags are by themselves serious obstacles to 
efficient communication, and to the con- 
summation of assimilation process in conse- 
quence. 

7. Refugee Assimilation (Synthetic Crea- 
tion).—The formation of a people, in the 
light of social history, has been through a 
slow process of repeated assimilation. By 
this is meant that the formation of a people 
by a continuity of recompounding conforms 
to the universal process going on in nature. 
But, while the process has to be gone through 
with over and over again, a nation is fully 
developed when it attains an equilibium 
among its integral social aggregates. These 
states of equilibrium are frequently disturbed 
by intra-culture discord, and the process of 
assimilation repeats itself until the required 
degree of social efficiency and consistency is 
attained to put the assimilation process at 
rest. Through these successive assimilations, 
which are both the effect and cause of social 
change, a new product is evolved which we 
call a nation or a climax people. 

A people is a synthetic creation. It is not 
a mechanical mixture but a conjugation of 
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social aggregates. Though precisely the same 
process that goes on at every stage in cosmic 
evolution, the formation of a people is a 
planned social endeavour toward a desired 
direction. It is a deliberate attempt on the 
part of man to achieve, by mitigating the 
social conflicts and correcting the cultural 
disequilibria, the goal of social progress. The 
creation of a stable, harmonious and happy 
society is a collective achievement, and the 
potential agency of such social synthesis is 
social change through social inventions. 

Social change refers to the evolution of 
both social processes and social structures. 
New structures result from new processes, 
and new processes follow from new struc- 
tures. All social change comes through the 
abilities of individuals to discover and diffuse 
social traits on the one hand, and to absorb 
and retain them on the other; the individual 
action representing the numerous majority 
in the last analysis. Social change is not 
individual, but collective and we have here 
the condition itself to all social achievement 
as a product of group interaction. Assimila- 
tion of refugees through social change is no 
exception to this principle of collective 
achievement. 

It is in the development of this collective 
consciousness of social change for adjustment 
to a new problem-situation that social in- 
ventions become possible. Social inventions 
consist in making such adjustments as will 
induce members to act in the manner most 
advantageous to society. The process of 
refugee assimilation itself, evolving a change 
in social structure and psychogenetic func- 
tion, should be considered a social invention 
and a collective achievement. The social 
inventor, whether it be the State, a private 
institution, or an individual has only to make 
sure what will constitute a beneficial action, 
and to devise such physical and psychic 
measures that will not only secure with 
unerring certainty the end sought but also 
harmonize the process of social assimilation. 
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The vague social consciousness of the 
necessity for the appropriation of social 
forces through social inventions has worked 
itself out into a variety of different systems 
of social adaptation, but so differently have 
social inventors conceived the problems of 
social disorganization and so false have been 
values of contemporary societies as to what 
constitutes social disorganization, that the 
whole system of social adjustment stands 
today empirically staggered and ideationally 
confused. While many countries have 
evolved ideals and founded institutions for 
the rehabilitation of refugees it is after all 
the nature of problem-situation that has 
prompted their characteristic social inven- 
tions. The evolution of a constructive policy 
of refugee assimilation in India should 
depend upon the uniqueness of the refugee 
phenomenon—a product of intra-culture 
discord due to the schism in the soul of a 
differentiated society—and the action of the 
State and the people alike should inaugurate 
a new system of social miscegenation for a 
collective achievement of the people of free 
India. 


The refugee problem in India has once 
again brought to the forefront the need of 
recompounding and repetition of assimila- 
tion in order to evolve a climax people of free 
and united India. Propinquity in this matter 
is a far more potent influence than race, 
because assimilation of the refugee minority 
by the assimilating majority, other things 
being equal, will not be in an inverse ratio 
with the culture equipment. The refugees 
are immediately recognized homogeneous, 
diverse integral parts of a culture complex, 
and recompounding of elements is therefore 
easy and comportible. 


Repeated social assimilation and recom- 
pounding of cultural elements, as construc- 
tive measures in synthetic creation, should 
proceed on the lines suggested here. 


First, there must be inter-group under- 
standing, i.e., the representation of the best 
that is in one group to the other in order 
to minimize prejudice and scapegoating, and 
the creation of inter-personal relationship. 
Second, a planned execution of inter-culture 
relations. The linguistic areas should be 
given an opportunity to develop their 
characteristic culture and at the same time 
to assimilate the national culture. The ideal 
aim should be unity in diversity, a symphonic 
structure where diverse elements without 
resulting in discord produce a soul-stirring 
symphony. Third, dissemination of demo- 
cratic ideals through a widespread social 
education programme. Youth should be given 
an hierarchy of values for judging social and 
personal issues, and social conscience should 
be developed through the family as well as 
the school. Fourth, narrow sectarianism, pro- 
vincialism and regionalism should be fought, 
and people should be made to realize that the 
interest of the motherland precedes and 
supercedes their individual or group interests. 
Fifth, the development of a united political 
front; political unity enabling the people to 
lose the sense of sectarian identity. Sixth, 
creation of new social mores in keeping with 
changing times and _ social conditions. 
Seventh, evolving a new democratic way of 
life. The new democratic movement in India 
is radically different from the traditional 
sectarian differentiation and socio-economic 
stratification; it is, in India of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s dream, a democratic ideal based on 
morality, where man to man is equal, there 
is freedom of function and organization, and 
human rights reflect the character of free- 
dom. Eighth, general welfare should be 
placed before refugee welfare. Since assimi- 
lation implies change in the interest of the 
nation, refugee interest should remain sub- 
servient to national welfare. Ninth, there 
arises infrequently, a situation in the process 
of assimilation which is called Undigested 
Social Change. This is due to communica- 
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tive inefficiency. This situation can be which is, by the same logic that places 
avoided when people are made to know what maternal love on an exalted plane in social 
legislation and social invention is already biology, a positive stage in humanitarianism. 
there for adaptation. Social communication, But whatever its rank as a human affection, 
particularly through public school system patriotism plays an important role in the 
where social ideals are specially emphasized, process of assimilation. It is the basis of the 
is an effective means to an effective end. national sentiment, or feeling of social 

Through these measures past animosities solidarity, that is essential to the primary 
will be forgotten and the people thus created step in the process of social conjugation. It 
will acquire a sense of unity and solidarity. means the end of intraculture discord; the 
There will begin to be formed a national final truce to the bitter conflicts that reign 
sentiment. There will grow in the heart of in the soul of refugees and the assimilating 
the refugees a deep-seated affection for both mass. When, under effective social control, 
the country and the people, and individuals. antagonistic forces have spent themselves, 
will come to feel that they have what they social equilibrium will be restored, and a new 
can call a Motherland. The sentiment thus structure of social synergy produced, which 
inspired shall take the form of patriotism, we can call the Indian Nation. 








PROVIDENT FUNDS FOR WORKERS 
D. G. DAMLE 


Provision for old age for industrial workers ranks next in importance only to good wages 
and working conditions. This is universally recognised now and governments of various countries 
have made different types of social security measures; but India still lags behind in this sphere. 
In the following article, the author discusses these questions and suggests a new scheme of 
chain provident funds for the benefit of our industrial population. 


Mr. D. G. Damle is Labour Officer, East India Cotton Association, Bombay. 


Provision for old age ranks next in im- 
portance only to good wages and good con- 
ditions of work and yet not much headway 
has been made in this direction in our coun- 
try. In the West, there are different types 
of social security measures sponsored by 
Governments providing for all important 
contingencies in a worker’s life, covering 
practically the period from ‘cradle to grave’ ; 
but here in India, the Health Insurance 
scheme brought into force in 1948, has not 
yet been made applicable even to one in- 
dustrial centre. The scheme covers only 
three contingencies, viz., (a) sickness, (6) 
maternity and (c) accidents arising out of 
and in the course of employment. There are 
already two measures in force covering (6) 
and (c) above, under the Maternity Benefit 
Acts and the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 
and the only addition is the provision 
for sickness. It is understandable that 
schemes of this kind being entirely new, 
should be delayed a little. But this illustrates 
how difficult it is to plan and to implement 
such schemes and what a long time must 
elapse before a full social security plan in- 
clusive of provision for old age is made avail- 
able to workers in India. 


However, the need for such a scheme is 
getting more and more urgent every day. 
There has been a large increase during the 
last decade in the industrial population, most 
of which has migrated from villages to 
industrial centres. The joint family system 
which afforded shelter in the past during 
sickness, unemployment or old age is dis- 
appearing fast. Contact with land is getting 


broken, and inadequate wages leave little 
room for savings to fall back upon. As a 
result large numbers of employees are being 
left to the mercy of the employers for relief 
in sickness or old age. In these circumstances 
it is quite essential that some arrangement be 
made forthwith whereby workers would get 
some relief out of their own earnings and 
efforts when old age incapacitates them for 
work. 


The question of instituting Provident 
Funds engaged the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India for a long time and ultimately 
the Provident Fund Act was passed in 1925 
with a view to regulating formation of Pro- 
vident Funds. The Act was limited in scope. 
The Royal Commission on Labour observed 
in this connection as under: — 


“Mr. Joshi and Diwan Chaman Lall con- 
sider that the problem of making provision 
for old age is one that will compel early 
attention, particularly in the case of indust- 
rial workers. Industrial life tends to break 
down the joint family system. Those workers 
who, at the beginning of their industrial 
career, own a plot of land, are often unable 
to retain possession, and with the passage 
of years the connection with the village 
becomes loosened. Workers in the main are 
unable to save out of their low earning 
against old age. Those in intimate touch 
with the life of the workers know something 
of the misery in which many pass in their 
old age. The necessity for making some pro- 
vision against old age needs no emphasis. A 
few employers, railway administrations and 
Government Departments have made pro- 
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vision for some of their workers, either by 
means of a provident fund or by instituting 
a system of pensions. It is appreciated that 
in this report it is impossible to make provi- 
sion for meeting every contingency in the 
life of the worker but, the importance of 
this matter being generally admitted, they 
feel it incumbent to recommend that, until 
such time as it is found practicable to insti- 
tute either a general scheme of old age 
pensions or provident funds for industrial 
workers, Government should, wherever pos- 
sible, encourage employers by financial 
grants or other means to inaugurate schemes 
of this nature for their employees.” 

This recommendation was made in 1929, 
but beyond taking some steps to amend the 
Provident Fund Act, no progress has been 
made in this direction. The Income-tax 
Act offered some concessions in the income- 
tax rates on contributions made by the em- 
ployer to Provident Funds started by them 
for their employees. Many enlightened 
employers were thus induced to introduce 
provident funds and avail themselves of the 
concessions; but in a majority of cases, labour 
has not yet obtained the benefit, and that 
for various reasons. Employers have been 
generally found to be unwilling to take the 
initiative in starting such Funds. Where 
such schemes are started, they are restricted 
to the clerical staff and a few categories 
of workers in permanent employment. 
Several conditions are attached for eligibility 
to receive employer’s contribution; and 
the decision whether or not the condi- 
tions are fulfilled rests with the employer. 
in the textile and jute industries which have 
been well-established for decades, labour has 
no provision for old age except in a few 
units. So also, majority of labour in indust- 
nes like plantation, silk, gold-mining, shellac, 
iron-ore, chemicals, sugar, etc. is yet without 
this benefit. There has been some improve- 
ment in recent years as a result of the 
Adjudicators’ awards granting the demand 
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for Provident Funds; even so, by and large 
the advantage has been withheld from labour 
for some reason or other, apart from un- 
willingness of employers. Many factors, such 
as, low wage-level, instability of the indust- 
ries, irregular employment, smallness of the 
size of a concern, migration of labour from 
place to place have come in the way of 
rapid formation of such Funds. The ad- 
ministration of Provident Funds also imposes 
an additional burden, especially on small 
units. 


In the 
scheme for old age provision, it would be 
advisable for private parties, in particular, 
the trade unions, to make efforts to develop 
Provident Funds immediately, in all indust- 
ries, trades, commercial establishments, etc. 
The following steps should go a long way to 
achieve this object. 


Grant of Provident Fund benefit should 
be made a legal obligation on all employers. 
It was unfortunate that the Bill introduced 
by Shri. R. K. Sidhwa in the Indian Parlia- 
ment in February 1949 was withdrawn at 
the instance of the Hon. Labour Minister 
who assured the sponsor that Government 
would itself bring in some such measure 
very soon. That there is an overwhelming 
support for this measure is quite evident 
from the replies received from various 
State Governments and labour organisations 
when the Bill was circulated for public 
opinion. Government of India have also 
realised the immediate need of such a 
measure, In his reply to Shri. Sidhwa, the 
Hon’ble Shri. Jagjivan Ram observed “I am 
myself very anxious that some provision 
should be made for the workers for their 
old age and so long as the economy of the 
country does not permit the introduction of 
unemployment and old-age benefits, this has 
got to be provided for by the introduction 
of provident fund........ I can give the 
assurance to my friend and to the House, 


absence of any state-sponsored 
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Sir, that during the course of the next year, 
sometime in 1950, Government will try to 
bring in a comprehensive measure for the 
introduction of Provident Fund for all cate- 
gories of employees, and the scheme will be 
such that it will embrace also the smaller 
units.” It is nearly cighteen months now 
and yet there is no prospect in the near 
future of a Government measure in this 
behalf coming before Parliament. 


There is, however, one step which Govern- 
ment can take forthwith without having to 
resort to legislation and which would bring 
about considerable improvement in the exist- 
ing situation. If the Provident Funds are 
allowed to be organised on trade-wise or 
industry-wise basis, within restricted regions, 
a large number of employces would stand to 
gain immediately. At present, provident 
Funds are organised by individual employers 
for the benefit of their employees alone. If 
the constitution of the Funds complies with 
the requirements of the Income-tax Act, 
certain concessions are available in income- 
tax rates on contributions made to Provident 
Funds. Some of the important conditions 
are as follows:—(a) the Fund should be 
rested in two or more trustees or the official 
trustees under an irrevocable trust, (6) the 
employer should not be entitled to recover 
any sum whatsoever from the Fund except 
where the employee is dismissed for miscon- 
duct or voluntarily leaves employment with- 
out adequate reasons, (c) in any case, such 
recoveries should be limited to the contribu- 
tions made by the employer himself, (d) 
subscriptions of the employees and the con- 
tributions made by the employer should be 
regular and not casual, (¢) the employer's 
contribution should not exceed the em- 
ployee’s subscription as a rule. 


It is felt that common Provident Funds 
could be organised for trade or industry as a 
whole within restricted regions, and in com- 
pliance with the above conditions and other 
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requirements of the Act. If only such Funds 
are granted recognition by the Income-tax 
authorities, there would be a very good 
inducement for rapid formation of such 
Funds. It is, therefore, suggested that Pro- 
vident Funds instituted for the benefit of 
employces working with employers engaged 
in a common trade should be granted re- 
cognition by the Income-tax authorities. The 
sponsoring bodies of such Funds would, of 
course, be the organisation of employers in 
the trade or industry, in co-operation with 
the organisation of employees, if such is in 
existence. At present, common Provident 
Funds started by employers for the benefit 
of not only their own employees, but also 
for the benefit of employees engaged in 
sister or allied concerns started by such 
employers are freely recognised. There is 
sometimes complete diversity in trade or 
business done by the different concerns 
started by the employer, but a common 
Fund for all these is recognised on _ the 
ground that the originator or the ultimate 
authority of all the different concerns is the 
same. On the same analogy, common Pro- 
vident Funds organised on trade-wise basis 
should likewise receive recognition from the 
Income-tax authorities in view of the com- 
monness of the trade or business. Such 
Funds would not only provide for old age 
but would also bring a sense of stability to 
both the employers and employees engaged 
in the trade. 

An example would make the suggestion 
more clear. There are in Bombay many 
trades like, cotton, cloth, grain, etc. and many 
small industries in which thousands of em- 
ployees are working and spending their life- 
time. Many of these are not covered by the 
present labour laws wide in scope as they are. 
Even if suitable laws are made, their applica- 
tion would always remain difficult. Com- 


mon Provident Funds could, however, be 
successfully organised in these trades and 
they would confer some tangible benefits on 
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the employees. It is a characteristic of such 
trades that employment fluctuates with the 
fortunes of the individual employers and 
many employees have occasionally to go out 
of employment for no fault of theirs. The 
employees also change masters for better 
prospects. Nevertheless, it is common ex- 
perience that once a person enters a parti- 
cular trade, in nine cases out of ten, he 
remains in it for life with one master or 
another. It is only fair that such employees 
should have at least benefit of a Provident 
Fund in their old age, if of nothing else. 
Usually the trade has a stable association of 
as employers and it can take the responsibility 
vf instituting and maintaining a common 
Provident Fund for the benefit of all em- 
ployees engaged in the trade. It is the 
general experience of such trades that 
employers are willing to contribute to such 
Funds provided that they are not required 
to administer the same, and income-tax con- 
cession is available on their contributions. 
This is understandable, for, the administra- 
tion of a properly constituted and recognised 
Fund is cumbersome and is felt as a burden 
by small employers. And if there is no con- 
cession in income-tax rates, the employers 
have sometimes to pay as much in tax as the 
amount of contribution itself, which, of 
course, means a heavy burden. Recognition 
of such Funds by income-tax authorities is 
therefore essential. The matter rests entirely 
with the income-tax authorities and the 
Central Board of Revenue and there appears 
to be no reason under the existing provisions 
of the Income-tax Act why recognition 
should be withheld from such funds. It is 
only for these authorities to make up their 
minds. 

There are already two instances in ex- 
istence of common Privident Funds, similar 
to the type suggested above; one is the 
Bombay Secondary School Teachers’ Pro- 
vident Fund and the other is the Coal Mines 
Provident Fund. The former is organised by 
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the Government of Bombay itself and almost 
all aided schools are required to join it. The 
subscriptions are received at certain rates 
from teachers and the school managements 
are required to contribute half as much. ‘The 
Bombay Government contributes one-third 
of the sum standing to the teachers’ credit, 
which is paid at the time of the final pay- 
ment when the teachers retire. ‘The Fund 
is managed by the Post-office Savings Bank 
system in which amounts are paid to the 
credit of each teacher. In the event of any 
teacher changing one school for another, the 
account is carried forward to the credit of 
the teacher if the other school has also 
adopted the Fund system; he is sometimes 
required to repay to the Fund the whole or: 
part of the amount as the controlling officer 
may decide. Thus this scheme is based on 
the principle of commonness of profession. 
That the organising and controlling autho- 
rity of this Fund should be the State Govern- 
ment is inevitable in view of the grants-in- 
aid paid to the schools and contributions 
made to the Provident Funds of the teachers 
by the State. 

The other fund, viz., the Coal Mines 
Provident Fund, is organised by the Central 
Government, under the Coal Mines Pro- 
vident Fund and Bonus Schemes Act of 
1948. It is an inter-State scheme and applies 
to all coal mines in West Bengal, Bihar, 
Orissa and Madhya Pradesh. The Fund is 
administered by a Board of Trustees, con- 
sisting of a Chairman and six members 
nominated by the Central Government, six 
members by the employers and six members 
from organisations of employees. There is 
also an Executive Committee, consisting of 
seven persons appointed from amongst the 
Trustees themselves and it administers the 
affairs of the Fund subject to the general 
directions and control of the Board. The 
Chief Executive Officer is the Commissioner 
appointed by the Central Government. 


Every employee in a coal-mine, irrespective 
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of the State it may be situated in, is required 
to join the Fund and become a member, 
unless he elects to be a member of any other 
recognised Provident Fund. Contributions 
are fixed at varying scales depending upon 
the basic wages and they are made to the 
Fund in the first instance, by the employer, 
both for himself and his employee, the 
latter’s share being recovered from the wages 
when paid. Members are allowed to with- 
draw the Fund under certain conditions, 
such as, (a)on permanent retirement from 
service in the coal-mining industry at any 
time after the attainment of the age of 50 
years, or (b) on migration from India or (c) 
on cessation of contract, etc. So long as a 
member continues to remain in the coal- 
mining industry, he is allowed *»> get the 
benefit of the Fund, irrespective of any 
change of mine and master. This Fund is 
organised on the basis of the commonness 


of the industry. 


In both the instances cited above, the 
organisation of the Fund is done by Govern- 
ment authorities and ultimate control rests 
with them. It need not, however, be so. 
The employers and employees in different 
trades and industries, can by mutual co- 
operation, organise such Funds themselves as 
suggested above, and the control and ad- 
ministration of such Funds would remain 
with the Trustees appointed by both of them. 
Such schemes would be very popular once 
they are recognised. It is, therefore, for 
Government to consider this suggestion and 
direct the income-tax authorities to grant 
recognition to such Funds. 


Formation of such Funds would be a 
stabilising factor of significance to the trade 
or industry as a whole. For, the Fund would 
be an added attraction for the employees to 
remain in the same occupation as far as 
possible; while the industry or trade as a 
whole would benefit by the retention and 
availability of experienced men. The Funds 


would also serve as a good meeting ground 
for the organisations of employers and em- 
ployees in the trade or industry. They would 
also offer a good inducement for the em- 
ployees to organise themselves if they are not 
already organised and to that extent would 
help spread the trade union movement. In 
fact the Funds would provide the unions 
with sustained activity which is generally 
found to vanish once the immediate demands 
are satisfied. One sometimes wonders why 
the trade union movement has comparatively 
neglected this useful activity. 


State Governments can take active steps 
to organise such Funds in different trades or 
industries by propaganda through its officers 
in their Labour Departments. In order to 
secure proper co-ordination, Governments 
may appoint special Provident Fund Com- 
missioners charged with the responsibility of 
proper formation of such Funds. Such Com- 
missioners may be authorised to work as 
ex-officio Trustees in the initial stages. 
Government assistance and guidance in this 
manner would be a good stimulant. 


The benefit to Government itself from 
such Funds is obvious. As all the moncy is 
required by law to be invested in Govern- 
ment securities only, even a small Fund 
covering a thousand men could have an 
annual investment of Rs. 60,000/- on the 
basis of an average wage of Rs. 30/- p.m. and 
contributions at 84%. Assuming an average 
of 15 years of an individual’s interest in the 
Fund, there would be in course of time an 
investment of nearly a million rupees from 
each of such Funds. As such Funds would 
cover a very large number, perhaps a million 
or more men, it is obvious that Government 
stand to gain considerably. 

Schemes for survivor’s benefit can be 
linked with Common Provident Fund 


scheme, by making life insurance compulsory 
from a portion of the contributions. As the 
Rege Committee on labour has observed, the 


























incidence of premature death in India is 
greater than the incidence of retirement due 
to old age among the working classes and 
hence the question of provision for survivors 
also assumes great significance. Group 
insurance is always cheaper by 10 to 15% 
and sometimes even more and that is an 
additional advantage to the worker. If the 
principle of common provident fund is 
accepted, one believes, that even insurance 
companies would take active interest in the 
formation. 


An approach to Common Provident Fund 
schemes can also be made through Co- 
operative Societies. The revised section 41 
of the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act 
provides for establishment of a provident 
fund, not only for its staff but also for 


members of the Society. The Section reads 


as under: — 


“Section 41—Any society may establish 
a provident fund for its members or officers 
or servants out of contributions from such 
members or officers or servants, as the case 
may be, in accordance with by-laws made 
by the society in this behalf and may con- 
tribute to such provident fund from its net 
profits, after the prescribed payments have 
been made to the reserve fund, provided 
that such provident fund shall not be used 
in the business of the society but shall be 
invested under the provisions of section 35; 
and provided further, that no part of such 
provident fund shall be considered as an 
asset of the society.” 


It may be seen from the above that this 
fund is required to be treated separately 
from the business of the society and is not to 
be held as an asset of the society. Its 
investments are also governed by Sec. 37 
of the Act which lays down that all monies 
have to be invested in securities specified in 
Sec. 20 of the Indian Trust Act of 1882, or 
in Banks or Societies approved for this pur- 
pose by the Registrar. 
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A co-operative society embracing the 
whole trade or business can be brought into 
existence and such provident fund can 
emerge along with it. Here again the difh- 
culty about concession in incoine-tax rates 
would persist if the employers’ contributions 
are to be received. This would be eliminated 
only if such funds are recognised by the 
Commissioner of Income-tax under Sec. 58c 
Besides organising and 
maintaining a common provident fund, a co- 
operative society would be rendering useful 
services to the employees in many other 
directions. This approach would therefore 
be decidedly better, provided the Funds are 
recognised for purposes of concessions in 
income-tax rates on contributions made by 
the employer. The co-operative Department 
might usefully take up this question. 

The Common Provident Fund scheme will 
have, of course, to be built up on trade and 
industry-wise basis in suitably developed 
The object of the Funds will be 
to provide member-employees with amounts 
calculated according to the rules of the 
schemes, as provisions for themselves and 
their families, on cessation of their employ- 
ment. The initiative will have to be taken 
by the organization of the employers as being 
the more developed and conscious unit in 
the trade or industry. The admission to 
the Fund will have to be restricted in the 
first instance to permanent employees, but 
broadened later on to include even semi- 
permanent employees i.e. those who may not 
be permanently employed with any one 
employer, yet continue to remain in employ- 
ment with one or the other in the same 
trade or industry. The administration of 
the Fund will remain in the hands 
of an independent body under the control 
and direction of the Board of Trustees 
appointed jointly by the organization of 
employers and employees in the Trade. Con- 
tributions will be at a uniform rate, as varia- 
tions will render uniformity of accounts diffi- 


of Income-tax Act. 


regions. 
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cult. Deductions of contributions will be 
made at the source at the time of payment 
of wages by employers and be remitted 
monthly together with their contributions 
to the Central Fund 
be made for receiving additional contribu- 
tions which the employers may make 
The Fund will have to be 


constituted as an irrevocable Trust and shall 


A provision must also 


occasionally. 


remain vested in the Trustees for the pur- 
poses specified in the rules. 


Payments from the Fund will be made: 
(1) On the death of subscriber, while 


in service to his nominee or heir, ot 

(2) On termination of his services after 
five years of completed service or 
in the event of his disability. 

A member leaving the services before com- 
pleting the qualifying period of 5 years will 
not get employer’s contribution but the em- 
ployer’s contribution will not revert back. 
It will be forfeited and utilized cither (1) 
as additional contributions to other employees 
or (2) towards general interests of the Fund. 


All the payments will be subject to one 
important condition, viz., that the employee 
leaves the trade or industry altogether or 
remains without employment in the trade 
or industry for at least one year. Otherwise, 
the Fund will continue to carry forward his 
account, the amount earned by him rerhain- 
ing to his credit, and the account restarted 


on his employment in the same trade or 
industry. 


Provisions will also have to be made for 
advances or loans to members in certain 
contingencies and for payment of premia 
on insurance. In fact, provision for the 
latter contingency requires to be made on a 
liberal basis, so that it may be possible to 
bring into Group Insurance 
Schemes, with consequent benefit of lower 
premiums, etc. 


existence 


To summarise :— 

(a) Introduction of Provident Fund 
scheme may be made legal obliga- 
tion on employers with prescribed 
standards. 

(b 


Pending legislation, Common Pro- 
vident Fund on industry-wise basis 
should be organised and _ they 
should be recognized by the In- 
come-tax authorities for concessions 
in income-tax rates. 


c) Government should render active 
assistance in the function of such 
Funds to trade unions and em- 
ployers’ organizations. 

d) Co-operative institutions might use- 
fully engage themselves in this field 
if this activity is included in their 
programme with necessary conces- 
sions. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL BASIS OF PREJUDICE 
B. H. Menta 


Prejudice arises out of certain sociological and environmental factors. ‘“‘As civilisation 
advances, the chain of prejudices seems to grow rather than diminish” observes Dr. Mehta 
and proceeds to analyse the root causes that create prejudice in man, with special reference to 
India. The author says that a correct understanding of these is an essential preliminary to 


the solution of several of our problems. 


Dr. B. H. Mehta is a member of the Faculty of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


The whole world has become a tragedy 
of group prejudices that result in conflict, 
preventing the ordinary man from living 
his normal span of life in happiness, con- 
tentment and creative action. India is no 
exception to the world phenomena, though 
each country is facing problems that are 
results of lack of right relationship pertain- 
ing to ideas, persons, communities and pro- 
perties. 


In India, several basic prejudices and 
consequent conflicts are self-evident, whilst 
others operate in narrower surroundings, or 
are for the time being latent. Communalism, 
provincialism, ideological difference, class 
conflict, cultural antagonism, prejudice 
between nation and nation, urban-rural con- 
flicts, inter-community and inter-family pre- 
judice and conflict based round leadership, 
organisation, parties and vested interests 
affect almost every citizen without exception. 


The chain of prejudices and conflicts seems 
to grow rather than diminish as civilisation 
advances, communications widen, and edu- 
cational facilities are extended to the entire 
population. Many of the ills, conflicts and 
problems of India were easily explained away 
in terms of our lack of freedom and many 
problems even originated in our political 
subjection. 


The country is now free and independent. 
Yet it has to face problems both within and 
without. It is generally belicved that pro- 
blems are solved by action, that conflicts are 
resolved by aggression or conciliation, and 
prejudice is removed by education. How- 
ever, very often actions create more problems 


and prejudice; aggression never pays the 
aggressor; conciliation unless it is based on 
a complete resolution of a problem, gives 
only a brief respite; and education of a mere 
objective and informative character leads to 
greater confusion and mental conflict. 


The solution of human problems, there- 
fore, requires a detailed understanding of the 
whole process of living. Prejudices require 
to be analysed and studied in terms of cause 
and reaction. Human beings are constantly 
making and breaking communities. Contact 
and interaction between individuals and 
groups lead to conflict and co-operation. 
Eventually there is a process of assimilation 
of separate and divided units. The assimi- 
lated groups again come into conflict with 
other assimilated groups, and fresh divisions 
take place. 


It can be generally stated that anything 
that separates, segregates or divides, creates 
prejudice, or is the result of prejudice. The 
world, in order to escape conflict, prejudice 
and division needs to lend its weight to in- 
tegration and cohesion of such a substantial 
character, that divisions become impossible. 
The term ‘love’ has been used by prophets, 
seers and other leaders of mankind as the 
only real binding force. Love can be defined 
‘as that which holds together.’ But love 
fails where there is prejudice. Love becomes 
a meaningless feeling when there is no under- 
standing. Mental understanding is easy, but 
understanding fails to stand the test of events 
and circumstances. When events happen 
that cannot be understood, they cause the 
usual chain of fear, prejudice, and separation. 
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In recent years, India has been making a 
continuous effort at peace and construction, 
followed by frustration and defeat. Com- 
munalism has become bewildering. Every- 
one seems to condemn but at the same time 
practise provincialism. The conflict between 
Communism and Capitalism abroad, only 
creates confusion at home. The conflict 
between Pakistan and India is almost ac- 
cepted as a permanent phenomenon, and as 
Pakistan is naturally accepted as always the 
guilty and the agressive party, there is hardly 
anything to do to solve the problem except 
war. The conflict between Capital and 
Labour is built upon confirmed prejudices 
and convictions on both sides. Even the 
effort to eradicate drink is considered to be 
a mere conflict of prejudices. 

The chief causes and sources of prejudice 
and conflict are (1) the relationship of 
man and communities to the physical 
environment, (2) the content of a people’s 
history, (3) the nature of religious belief and 
forms of worship, (4) the contents of the 
economic life, (5) the nature of social organi- 
sation, (6) the nature and content of the 
culture of human groups, (7) the nature of 
mind and thought as it has become to be 
as a result of the life experience of the group 
and the individual. The above factors do 
not operate singly, but they act and react on 
each other, creating social forces that operate 
so powerfully in certain cases that it becomes 
difficult for man and human groups to work 
against prevailing social trends. The human 
personality is little developed, the complex 
pattern of human existence has made self- 
expression very difficult, and education is not 
a process which enables man to understand, 
interpret and work against prevailing group 
prejudices and react intelligently to social 


forces, but rather education is itself a part of 
prejudices and it is shaped within the cross- 
currents of the operating social forces. 
Under the circumstances, prejudices continue 
to multiply, are strengthened by life ex- 


periences, and become infectious with the 
extensive development of communications 
and means of thought expressions like the 
radio, the newspaper, the cinema, etc. The 
vastness of the world with which the in- 
dividual is in contact today, the bewildering 
rapidity of events and the reactions to these 
events, and presence of leadership and other 
factors that prevent the individual to react 
individually and to determine the cause of 
his own life in terms of his personal life 
experiences, has led to the formation of the 
layers of stratified prejudices which are like 
prison walls within which the individual and 
groups carry on their blind attempts to 
escape from problems that today almost 
suffocate them. 


The environment.—The extent of the phy- 
sical environment is not determined by geo- 
praphical maps and the various frontiers 
that have come into being in the course of 
history. Let us try to imagine the state of 
our Own country some two to four thousand 
years ago. There must have been groups of 
people occupying the physical area. These 
groups were small communities. The com- 
munities had their economic life, their lan- 
guage and social organisation, their recrea- 
tions and their cultural patterns. Did they 
have frontiers? If the frontiers were there, 
they were limited to the needs of the groups 
and thus the communities became tribes. The 
simple life of the community and tribe had 
its prejudices. Communities and tribes had 
their prejudices, differences and conflicts 
with their neighbours. There were aggres- 
sions, conquerors and conquests leading to 
the fusing of tribes and the expansion of 
physical boundaries. The world of the tribe 
gave way to kingdoms, were conquered, con- 
quests created prejudices, and continuous 
shifting of physical boundaries. 


Physical boundaries, political boundaries 
and natural barriers created national fron- 
tiers, became also frontiers of prejudice and 
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caused conflict, aggression and wars. There 
were times when natural and _ political 
boundaries were not indentical. This phe- 
nomenon caused fear and insecurity. The 
natural boundaries of India are unique and 
are seas and mountains. These barriers can 
be crossed, but not with ease. There are 
natural fears and prejudices against those 
who are likely to even think of crossing these 
natural barriers. 


Political frontiers have caused national 
patriotism. Patriotic feelings are matters of 
great elation. They lead to love and crea- 
tiveness. But patriotism can develop within 
each political frontier only. Consolidated 
patriotism becomes national prejudice against 
other competing and neighbourly patriotism. 
The clash of patriotism leads to war. 
National frontiers and patriotism are even- 
tual barriers against world understanding. 
The community frontier is real, it is the 
limit of personal and group life experience. 
The national frontier is historically, emotion- 
ally and educationally developed. The mind 
further makes such a frontier sacrosanct and 
unalterable unless it is to mean an expansion 
and a trespass against the frontiers of other 
nations. The political frontier has become 
the cause of prejudice and fear; it is an 
obstacle to the quick realisation of a World 
State. 


History.—The history of nations is the 
story of shifting frontiers, deeds of leadership, 
and emphasised event. Stories of the strug- 
gle of communities in their small environ- 
ment that are the little experiences of the 
human race are neither treasured nor re- 
membered, and the fruits of these experiences 
do not remain to educate new generations 
in the art of living. Thus only the shifting, 
shrinking, widening frontiers; the ideas and 
deeds of the few, and experiences that are 
sensational, are remembered. Memory helps 
to create prejudices out of the pages of 
history. Memories of wars, conquests, destruc- 
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tions, dominations are powerful and full 
of the resentments and frustrations of a 
suffering people. They may cause righteous 


indignation. But when these become 
memory, then a vicious circle of suffering, 
hatred, struggle for the achievement of 
strength, aggression and reprisal begin, which 
release a chain of conflicts that last for 
centuries. The most harmful are the wounds 
that have healed, but whose memories re- 
main in the pages of history and invite 
reprisal. If the world desires to live in peace, 
then the histories of many nations should be 
rewritten and the tragedies of the past 
should either be forgotten, or analysed to 
trace the cause, nature and consequence of 
improper relations between human groups. 


Religion —It is generally believed that 
India is a land of great religious tension and 
turmoil. The population is made up of 
several religious sects, the most important 
of which are the Hindus and the Muslims. 
The Christians too have become somewhat 
important, since theirs was the religion of the 
ruling class for the past hundred and fifty 
years. 


From the religious point of view, India 
is the most ancient and the most important 
land. We have already spoken of the tribes 
and communities that must have lived in the 
vast continent. The so-called aborigines, 
that today number about 25 millions, are 
examples of such communities inhabiting 
the long belt of land stretching from the 
Arawalli Hills in the West, through Khan- 
desh and C. P., Bihar, Orissa and Bengal into 
Assam and even Burma. Before the Vedic 
times, the ancestors of these aborigines had 
their own religious beliefs and worship of 
Nature, which summed up their Animism. 
The Vedas contain sufficient evidence of 
prejudices of these wise, ritualistic and 
philosophical people. At that time, the 
Dravidians too had a highly evolved Poly- 
theism. The acceptance of the Atharwa 
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Veda, the total religious beliefs and worships’ y Amongst the great prophets of Hinduism 


of the masses, as once of the Vedas shows 
the understanding, tolerance and powers of 
assimilation of the early Aryans. 


The Muslims came as outsiders, invaders 

a political enemy who came for economic 
advantage and exploitation. The coming 
of the foreigner brought the Aryans, the 
aborigines, and the Dravidians closer to- 
gether, though fundamental prejudices may 
have remained amongst them. Any fore- 
igner, who clashes with the religious beliefs 
and worships of a conquered people, would 
enforce his religious characteristics upon the 
conquered and would set in motion a chain 
of prejudices which are bound to develop as 
vital differences. 

The aggressive and dominating self-asser- 
tion of Islam, and its forthright condemna- 
tion of other religions is well-known. This 
lack of understanding of the true nature 
of religion led Islam into serious conflict 
even with the Christian world. Both Islam 
and Christianity may be called a particular 
type of organised religion with fixed notions 
about God, a prophet who is renowned, a 
Holy Book, definite notions of salvation and 
the spiritual life, an organised church, and 
a congregation which created a religious 
community, which cut across its past social 
and political patterns. 


Hinduism is not a religion in the sense in 
which Christianity, Islam and Zorostrianism 
are. Hindiusm, like other religions, is animis- 
tic in its foundation, and has evolved into a 
great polytheism from which the notion of a 
supreme deity has evolved. The concept 
of Brahma, the concept of one God, and 
even the belief in no God are permitted in 
the various philosophies of Hinduism. In- 
deed Hinduism has never failed even to 
welcome, revere and worship the Gods of 
others, as the Vedic Aryans had accepted 
the great animistic spirit of the Atharwa 
Veda as worthy of man’s worship. 


@re Buddha, Mahavir, Sankaracharya, Ram- 
puja, Guru Nanak, and others upto Mahatma 
Gandhi. If Hinduism can be called a reli- 
gion, then it is the only fortunate one whose 
stream of spiritual life was constantly fed 
and enriched by teachers whose philosophies 
teached perhaps the highest summits of 
man’s interpretation of the life divine. 

A religion which knew many prophets 
naturally will have few prejudices about pro- 
phets of other religions, and Indian history 
is a testimony of the reverence, regard and 
even love that made Guru Nanak approach 
Islam with understanding or which led a 
great son of Bengal to create the Brahmo- 
Samaj to weave the true teachings of Christ 
into the great mosaic of Hindu spiritual 
thought and philosophy. 


Hinduism with its many great and noble 
prophets, not only draws its truth and wis- 
dom from Holly Books like the Ramayana, 
the Bhagavad Gita, the Grantha Sahib and 
others, but has the rich treasure of the Vedas, 
the Upanishads, and the spiritual experiences 
of men like Vivekananda, Swami Rama 
Tirtha and Mahatma Gandhi to continue 
the eternal search for Truth. And have not 
Hindu teachers and scholars explained with 
anxious desire the pages of the Quoran and 
the Bible, and admired and appreciated the 
truths they contained? And this love of 
Truth, the thirst for spiritual knowledge, 
and the exploitation of philosophy have not 
been reserved for a few great and good men, 
but even the humblest masses and the Kabir 
Panthis in the working class have showed 
their veneration for all that is sacred in other 
religions. 


Hindus, through the ages have sought their 
salvation in many ways. The Gnyan Marga, 
the Path of Karmayoga, the Bhakti Marga, 
Shakti Worship—all these lead to the Holy 
Grail, and in the search for the ultimate and 
the Eternal, no prejudice or narrowness even 
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existed to condemn the path that was trod- 
den by another Bhakta. 


The Hindu, in the course of history, has 
worshipped in hypoethral shrines open to 
the sky; sometimes there was only the holy 
alter marked by stone, the ‘deri’ was a little 
temple hardly 24 inches high whilst temples 
grew in size, importance and divine signi- 
ficance according to the economic level, 
mental understanding and interpretation of 
spiritual values by the worshippers. Except 
when prejudices of others awakened their 
emotional wrath, the Hindu has _ never 
desecrated the Holy Shrine of another, be 
it a mosque or church; and the Parsi Fire 
Temples that have preserved the sacredness 
of the Holy Fire of a people for one thousand 
and three hundred years is a testimony to 
the Hindu’s lack of prejudice, great toler- 
ance, and feeling of reverence for anything 
that may be sacred to others. 


Hindu churches have never created con- 
gregation in the Muslim or the Christian 
sense. With rare exceptions, the Hindus 
have not exploited others politically and 
economically for their own gain. If 
Hinduism had played the role in Indian 
Feudalism, that the Christian church played 
in Europe, the history of India would have 
been different. 


The writer of the article is not a Hindu. 
To a sociologist religion merely appears to 
be an important phenomenon that results 
from the mind’s reactions to the environ- 
ment, and man’s spiritual insecurity. Pre- 
judice there must be in religion, but 
prejudices act and react on each other. If 
other religions sought to interpret Hinduism 
without understanding, if then prejudices 
created fear and contempt for aggression in 
the most sacred aspect of human existence, 
and if these created prejudices, they can 
be easily understood. There have been 


religious conflicts, aggression and prejudices 
the world over. 


The history of many a 
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nation is strewn with blood because of 


religious prejudice. Organised religions, 
quite apart from the teachings of great pro- 
phets, sometimes played ignoble roles in the 
political and economic life of countries. 
Fortunately the days of worst religious strife 
are over. If religious strifes exist today, they 
are mere pretence and intended to cover up 
the underlying political and economic 
motives. If there are religious prejudices 
in the world, the history of Hinduism shows 
how Dharma can exist without the narrow 
conflicts of blind dogma. The conflicts, in 
India between religions, or between sects 
within Hinduism, are not due to religious 
prejudices but to economic and _ political 
conflicts. 

Economics.—The history of man is a 
struggle for survival and competition for 
profit. Even the economic life of the small 
self-sufficient community was perhaps not 
free from the conflict that arose due to 
natural inequality of skill and prowess, and 
the desire to promote personal and family 
ends. Such conflicts lead to prejudice. It is 
problematical if the long history of the 
hunter, the fisherman and the cultivator, 
projecting into the first chapters of land 
possession, property and feudalism, moving 
into the insecure life of the nomad with his 
cattle wealth, passing into the commerce 
and travel minded age of trade and discovery 
and culminating in a most complex, speedy, 
extensive, industrial life of machine and 
electricity of the present century, can be said 
to create prejudice. The misdeeds of selfish 
men, communities and nations have produced 
consequences which lie at the root of most 
human ills, conflicts and suspicions. The 
origin and spread of slavery in one form or 
another, the art of exploitation of the many 
by the few, organised systems of social in- 
justice and unequal opportunities, the crafty 
statecraft of autocracy and oligarchy,—all 
these have created patterns of human be- 
haviour that have produced fears, antago- 
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nisms, suspicions and prejudices that demand 
complete and radical changes in the socio- 
economic structure of states and socictics. 
These fears, antagonisms and prejudices have 
crystallised into hatred and organised rival- 
ries that aim at the capture of power, the 
destruction of oligarchic authority, and the 
creation of a millenium. All these have 
created local, national and international or- 
ganisations, institutions and 
movements that work against cach other, 
creating powerful prejudices, fears and anta- 
gonisms, using all the paraphernalia of mo- 
dern publicity to hypnotise and deceive 


associations, 


man. 

The development of communications, the 
creation of tremendous energy for produc- 
tion, the development of chemistry and the 
discovery of synthetic materials have widened 
the gulf between competing economic groups. 
Science and technical progress has outstrip- 
ped man’s social, political and psychological 
development. The present crisis of civilisa- 
tion, needing the control of the very forces 
man himself has created, brings him to the 
verge of a precipice. Natural barriers are 
unable to withstand the tremendous force 
that is generated by a world economy. The 
unchartered and evolution of 
Capitalism with its implied inequalities and 
injustice, the ruthlessness and _ violence 
of Imperialism, the basic antagonism, and 
ideology created by Socialism of one type or 
another, and the unscrupulous exploitation 
of science for the benefit of militarism has 
produced a world situation which is bound 
to baffle a less developed, and upto now 
subjugated country like India. The bewil- 
dering strength of cold realities can be pre- 
vented if old prejudices do not stand in the 
way, if the impossibility of absolute national 
sovereignty is realised, and the possibility of 
planned co-operation for a world economy is 
explored to the fullest extent. 

So far as India is concerned, capitalism 
has not taken deep roots here; we are not so 


erratic 


tragically industrialised that we are faced 
with deep economic crisis; and our class 
antagonisms, hatreds and prejudices are not 
so keen or acute as in the industrialised West. 
The new economy of India needs to be coolly 
planned after determining sound philoso- 
phical foundations. Man does not attain 
happiness by multiplying his wants, piling up 
gadgets, and mechanising the free processes 
of routine life. Extensive industrialisation, 
unbridled growth of urbanism, centralisa- 
tion of economic development and political 
authority, are the several ways to create com- 
plicated socio-economic structures that hold 
within themselves the seeds of eternal con- 
flict, prejudice and antagonism. 


Let human life be simplified, evolve power- 
ful communities that will live co-operatively, 
decentralise society, liquidate and decentra- 
lise unwieldy industrial areas, industrialise 
rationally, keeping alive the basic arts and 
skills of man and a new pattern of economic 
society can be created without urban-rural 
compctition, basic class conflicts, or unbear- 
able inequalities of concentrated wealth. 
Even a partial elimination of prejudices is not 
possible till man attains economic maturity 
and evolves a sane system of production and 
a balanced understanding based on true 
values of what he cals ‘standards of living’ 


The presence of a hierarchy of standards 
of living creates room for powerful preju- 
dices. The poor, the middle class and the 
rich, all have their respective prejudices. A 
rational levelling of life in happy and crea- 
tive communities, greater equality of oppor- 
tunity, and the maximum scope for the ex- 
pression of skill, art and talent in the econo- 
mic life of man will give to India a new 
glory. She will be a proper lesson to the West 
with its insane lust for profit and industriali- 
sation, excessive development of power, mech- 
anisation of life, production of an endless 
mass of cheap goods and gadgets, creating 
leisure in the midst of a moral vacuum, and 
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eventually creating a culture of gadgets and 
gold that lacks the true dignity of men and 
a stamp of the spirit of his race. 


Society.—Indian society and Indian social 
institutions are products of long history. 
Besides, they are products of assimilation of 
innumerable parties and racial types. In the 
course of this assimilation, Hindu society 
may have lost a good deal of charm, dignity 
and pride of attainment that we have 
noticed in our reference to Hindu religion 
and philosophy. 

The early communities of India were 
organised in terms of blood relationship. 
They were fairly large endogamous groups, 
occupying tribal territories, speaking their 
own dialects. They were descended from a 
common ancestor and cherished the memo- 
ries of their history and the animistic spirits 
and gods they worshipped as they carried on 
their struggle for existence as hunters, fisher- 
men or primitive cultivators. They developed 
their distinctive cultural patterns, as their 
dialect developed and their arts and crafts 
flourished in the environments in which they 
lived. ; 


Such communities were independent and 
inter-dependent. They had their conflicts, 
and in face of danger, they developed forms 
of co-operation that led sometimes to fusions 
and assimilated patterns of culture. Almost 
all primitive communities were strictly endo- 
gamous. Whilst marriage was a free and 
transient unit, a violation of tribal en- 
dogamy meant even death. Thus they main- 
tained their distinctive existence, and the 
same kind of distinctive existence con- 
tinue even to this day. Primitive endogamy 
does not seem to be the result of prejudice 
against ‘stranger groups’. Marriage amongst 
the known was desirable and selection was 
preferable within the sufficiently wide circle 
of the whole tribe. 


With the growth of economic inequalities 
within the endogamous communities, the 
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social organisation took a different turn. The 
laws of endogamy and exogamy continued 
to exist, but the institution of marriage 
developed by custom, religion and law came 
to determine marriage relationship according 
to wealth, land possession, privileges, and 


social prestige. When communities cvolve 
on the basis of these new marriage groupings, 
prejudice was bound to arise, and these be- 
came worse as property possessing groups 
became more and more exclusive. 

These developments are not peculiar to 
Hindu society alone, and Muslims, Christ- 
ians and others have sought to prevent 
intermarriage in regional communities on 
grounds of religious taboo and legal political 
disabilities, based on economic considerations. 


The march of world history, the growth 
of nations, the development of communica- 
tions, and technical progress brought about 
by science, the spread of education, the birth 
of political consciousness and many other 
factors have made impossible the existence of 
small, endogamous, exclusive groups living 
behind their thick walls of social prejudice. 

In the course of history, small communities 
are not found to continue their solitary 
existence. Even before the Aryan invasion, 
the Dravidians in the South had evolved 
more complicated patterns of village com- 
munities. It is now generally accepted that 
the caste system originated with the Dra- 
vidians. Not only their social life was 
organised, but they had economic organisa- 
ions. Economic organisation very often cuts 
across social organisation, and the single com- 
munity with its blood clans is vivisected into 
competing economic groups. 


It is very important to note how, why and 
under what circumstances different com- 
munities come together, and what is the 
consequence of this coming together. Two 
community groups, living in two different 
environments, come together in physical con- 
tact. Mental contact as we now have at the 
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present day due to developed communica- 
tions, was probably not so evident in the 
past. The first contacts lead to interaction. 
When two strange groups meet, there is fear, 
suspicion and a desire to maintain the indi- 
viduality of each group. Where competition 
for survival is evident, or where there is an 
effort for domination, or where there is a 
design on the women of one community by 
another, the first inter-action leads to con- 
flict and war. These conflicts create pre- 
judices, and prejudices continue to multiply 
even after the conflict is resolved. If the 
conflict is resolved by conquest, it is but 
natural that prejudice and _ psychological 
antagonism should develop. And these em- 
brace every aspect of the mutual life includ- 
ing religion, language, economic life, social 
system, and cultural patterns. 


India, like China, has known and ex- 
perienced this process of contact and conflict 
for centuries. Not only did large regional 
groups come into conflict with their neigh- 
bours, but there was a series of incursions 
into the country by people and races who 
came from unknown and distant lands with 
motives of conquest and in search of survival 
and peace. 


Let us carefully note the chief of these. 
The aboriginal belt, with the race often 
called Kaularian, had tribal cultures. The 
Dravidians too are found well settled in their 
homelands in the south and on the eastern 
coast. In the early days, there were incur- 
sions from the north west; these included the 
Vedic Aryans and successsive waves of Aryan 
communities including the Rajputs. Then 
came the Muslims, the Tartars and the 
Moghuls. There were incursions and in- 
termingling from the eastern borders too, 
from Tibet, Burma and China. The Ben- 
galee group developed its distinct character. 
From across the seas, from the west coast 
particularly entered the Portuguese, French 
and English. 


Each wave of migration and conquest 
brought a new people with their own history, 
language, religion, economic experience and 
motives, social organisation and system of 
Government, cultural pattern, educational 
system, arts, crafts and philosophies. The 
conflict that followed are well-known to all 
students of history. It was not merely a con- 
tact of armies and kings, the intrigues of 
ministers and aristocracies but there was a 
coming together, a contact, invisible conflicts, 
fears, loves and hatreds and understandings 
between different groups of people. 


The sociologist is aware of the manner in 
which assimilation, the most important of 
all sociological processes, takes place. Assimi- 
lation is easy after contact has taken place, 
painful or peaceful, if there is receptivity. 
Assimilation is difficult if there is resistance. 


When two different groups from different 
environments meet in a common region, 
where one is an outsider and an intruder, 
the group with a dominant culture, more 
powerful in arms, and possessing the means 
to impose authority succeeds to dominate, 
suppress and claim the submission of the 
conquered group. The apparent advantages 
sought after are political domination and 
economic exploitation. The effect is resist- 
ance; the result is prejudice. And when con- 
flict is apparently over, the conquest is 
believed to be complete and reconciliation 
is effected; but resistance really continues if 
the conquered group had strong characteris- 
tics in terms of its own religious beliefs and 
economic, social and cultural patterns. It is 
also possible for two different groups to meet 
without apparent conflict or war. When this 
happens the dominant group may seek to 
impose its patterns peacefully. Thus there 


is receptivity and not resistance. The meet- 
ing groups evolve a common political pattern 
and achieve economic co-operation. 


Whatever may have been the conflicts 
within the many and varied groups that 
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make up Hindu society, they are found to 
assimilate the basic philosophical concepts 
that help to create integration. This integra- 
tion, though least apparent, is very real in 
terms of basic cultural patterns that have 
evolved in the course of hundreds of years of 
history. These cultural patterns include the 
day-to-day details of human life, including 
language, food, habits, dress, architectural 
concepts, recreation, arts, celebrations, the 
details of economic life, and the elements of 
social life including ceremonies and marriage 
customs. Culture evolves regionally and 
is very much a product of proximity. Differ- 
ences, however fundamental, cannot prevent 
the continuous blending and intermingling 
of life patterns of individuals, families and 
small communities brought close to each 
other in the immediate environment. Within 
the regional community, receptivity prevails 
and resistance is broken down. 

Assimilation is brought about by living 
together. Living together implies a con- 
tinuous process of sharing group experience. 
Religious differences, class barriers, social 
exclusiveness, mental conflicts—all these 
seem to disappear as human beings share the 
day-to-day struggles and joys, face together 
the problems of life, and learn to appreciate 
and understand each other’s point of view. 
The worst conflicts in recent years have 
proved the above statement time and again. 
But this process of ‘living together’ is men- 
tioned here in the sense in which tribes and 
communities lived together. The cities and 
urban mores produced individualism, intel- 
lectual life bred isolation. Modern conflicts 
and prejudices are primarily the creation of 
the urban middle and upper classes who used 
prejudices and fostered differences in order 
to maintain their class privileges and bolster 
up their political authority. The middle and 
upper classes provide that ‘leadership’ which 
creates ‘prejudice patterns’, emphasises the 
differences in thought, ideas, beliefs, customs 
and behaviour, and creates fears and defence 
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mechanisms, that eventually lead to aggres- 
sion and conflicts. They point out the advant- 
ages of individualism and the importance of 
maintaining group superiorities to continue 


to enjoy economic advantages. Thus they 
give shape, form, substance, colour and 
importance to prejudice. 


The way to end prejudice is to yield 
and be receptive to the forces of assimilation. 
The consciousness of separation and indivi- 
dualism are barriers created by the human 
mind, disturbing the process of assimilation 
that is ever present in all human societies. 
Co-operation fosters assimilation. The prac- 
tice of co-operation is easy and natural in 
regional community groups as against arti- 
ficial communities that owe their allegiance 
to religious beliefs and class privileges. In 
the end assimilation always prevails, and 
worst conflicts lead to complete reconcilia- 
tion and assimilation after suffering the con- 
sequences of physical and psychological war- 
fare. 


This brief article attempts to analyse the 
causes of prejudice and the process of its 
elirnination. Understanding leads to the 
disintegration of prejudice. In the modern 
world, the greatest creator of prejudice is the 
desire for economic gain. Religion and 
nationalism are the tools used to foster pre- 
judice, create competition, emphasise indi- 
vidualism and maintain power through ag- 
gression. The forms and substance of pre- 
judices are the products of leadership. The 
masses are the tools by which leaders attain 
their objects of group, class and national 
domination. True culture is synthetic and 
develops integrated patterns. Leadership, 
by an artful analysis and misinterpretation of 
culture, succeeds in emphasising differences, 
eventually creating prejudices and conflicts. 


The world is, therefore, in need of right 
leadership that will seek to organise integrated 
and harmonious communities, living together 
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in their day-to-day co-operative economic 
Such communities without creat- 
ing political frontiers, will successfully create 
larger and larger communities, federating or 


The weapons 


activities. 


evolving into a World State. 


of prejudice—property, organised idea 
patterns, nationalism, and organised religion 
—-will have to be ultimately discarded in 
the interest of World Peace and Human 
Happiness. 
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As enlightened managements recognise that well-planned welfare programmes for 
workers help to enhance aa rofits, employer-sponsored welfare activities are showing an 
increase in India. The author of t he fclowlag article has made a survey of about 55 industrial 
establishments in Bombay and their welfare programmes; he analyses the underlying motivations 
and objectives of managements and assesses the reactions of workers to them. 
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of Economics and Sociology, Bombay. 

The purpose of this paper is to examine 
the labour welfare activities carried on by 
industrial employers in Bombay. It is indeed 
necessary to study the motivations and objec- 
tives of welfare work, the different kinds of 
welfare programmes, and the expenses such 
programmes involve. Further, it is well 
worth to find out the attitudes and reactions 
of organised labour towards the employer- 
sponsored welfare activities. Such an exami- 
nation will lead to an evaluation of the suc- 
cess of welfare services in the industrial 


realm. 


Meaning of Welfare.—Before delving into 
deeper issues, one would like to get a clear 
meaning of this term or word “welfare”. 
The wider meaning of welfare is that it is a 
state of well-being and prosperity. In a more 
limited sense, as the Concise Oxford Diction- 
ary puts it, welfare work represents the 
“efforts to make life worth living for work- 
men”. In much the same sense, Proud 
defines it as the “efforts on the part of em- 
ployers to improve, within the existing 
industrial system, the conditions of employ- 
ment in their own factories”.' More elabo- 
rately, J. H. Richardson defines “industrial 
welfare” (which means the same as welfare 
work) so as to include “any arrangements of 
working conditions, organisation of social 
and sports clubs, and establishment of funds 
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by a firm, which contribute to the worker’s 
health and safety, comfort, efficiency, econo- 
mic security, education and _ recreation”.* 
While Richardson includes services that 
are made compulsory by law, S. G. Panandi- 
kar holds the view that welfare work may be 
defined as “work for improving the health, 
safety and general well-being and the 
industrial efficiency of the workers beyond 
the minimum standards laid down by 
Factory Act and other labour legislation”." 
And the Labour Investigation Committee 
(Rege Committee) concurs with this view.* 
With the remarkable progress in Labour 
legislation in more recent times, however, one 
would like to review these definitions. 


The new Factories Act, 1948, for instance, 
makes it obligatory on the part of the em- 
ployer to provide canteen facilities—the pro- 
vision being applicable to all factories 
employing more than 250 workers.’ Accord- 
ing to Dr. Panandikar, industrial canteens 
should no longer be considered a form of 
welfare work. Like canteens and creches, 
other forms of welfare work can also be 
covered by legislation—and surely many of 
them would, as the future unfolds—in which 
case, welfare work would then be considered 
extinct. Considering such a turn in legisla- 
tion, one would accept Richardson’s defini- 
tion, quoted above, as more correct. 


"Welfare Work”, p. 5, quoted ed by I H. A. Silverman, “The Economics ot 
. 104. 


p. 172. 
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The Factories Act, 1948, includes a chapter 
on welfare adumbrating provisions for can- 
teens, shelters, rest 
creches, etc. 


rooms, lunch rooms, 
This usage is largely in con- 
formit, with Richardson’s view of including 


996 


“statutory welfare”*®, as part of industrial 


welfare. Improvements in machinery and 
workroom equipments are, however, kept out 


of the purview of welfare work. 


Motivations of Welfare Work._-The scope 
of welfare work thus defined, let us proceed 
to look for the factors motivating welfare 
activities. The motivating force in statutory 
provisions making it incumbent on the part 
of the employer to carry on certain welfare 
programmes, is not far to seek. It is chiefly 
the desire of Government to improve the 
material well-being of working men and 
But, it is feared that the motiva- 
tions of employer-sponsored voluntary wel- 


women. 


fare activities, are not identical with the 
law-makers’ motivations. 


The large majority of employers do not 

beyond the 
Only 40% of 
the industrial employers in Bombay exceeded 
What is 
it that impelled this enlightened minority to 


have any welfare amenities 


minimum prescribed by law. 
the minimal statutory standards. 


carry on welfare activities on voluntary 


initiative? It is possible that an employer 
might pursue welfare programmes with 
Certain 


agencies are known to have workshops where 


philanthropic zeal. social work 
the worker’s well-being and happiness are of 
prime consideration.’ But, outside this group 
of social work agencies, industrial employers 
do not appear to have such philanthropic 
motives. It may be presumed, then, that the 


(6) J. H. Richardson, ibid., p. 173. 
(7) “Artytoys” run by the Sir Ratan 
workshop of this kind. ¢ 


employers carry on welfare work because it 
pays them good dividends. 


One might wonder why then is it that the 
majority of employers do not carry on wel- 
The answer is that those 
employers do not yet realise the advantages 


fare activities? 


of following a programme of welfare work. 
They are those small employers who think 
they cannot afford to finance welfare pro- 
jects, and who cannot perceive any tangible 
returns from the beneficiaries. Besides, the 
smal] employer’s labour problem is of a rela- 
tively minor order, owing to the intimate 
The average 
employer without any kind of employee 
services in Bombay in 1949, is one who em- 
On the other hand, the re- 
presentative welfare-minded employer is one 


relations with his employees. 


ploys 89 men. 


who employs nearly ten times as many, 
say, over 600 persons each.® 


The employer of hundreds and thousands 
of men and women finds it exceedingly 
difficult, even impossible, to maintain per- 

mal contacts with all the employees. In 
some way, as a compensation for the deper- 
sonalisation of employer-employee relations, 
many managements considered it worth their 
while to launch programmes of welfare work, 
so as to win back the workers’ loyalty which 
the labour unions threatened to capture. 


It is significant that the emergence of 
industrial welfarism has closely followed the 
advent of trade unionism in this country. 
The situation in foreign countries was oi 
course different. In the United Kingdom 
and the United States of America, for in- 
stance, the trade union movement was in 
existence long before the advent of indus- 


Tata Welfare Centre, Tardeo, Bombay, is a 


(8) This figure was arrived ot by averaging the working strength of the 21 welfare- 


minded firms shown in Table 1 below. 


the sample) with no welfare activities is the figure 89 mentioned afore. 
of 53 firms, representing manufacturing industry in Bombay. 


The average strength of the remaining 32 firms (in 
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trial welfarism. The industrial welfare 
movement abroad was mainly a product of 
the First World War. Only since then was 
realised the usefulness of employer-sponsored 
welfare programmes. The wide popularity 
which the welfare programmes gained in the 
West, had influenced the introduction of 
similar programmes in India. 


The strategic considerations in union- 
management relations too might have im- 
pelled the employer to launch a programme 
of welfare activities. Indeed the manage- 
ments did not receive the labour unions with 
open arms. On the contrary, even enlighten- 
ed management strove to keep the unions at 
a distance and to initiate welfare pro- 
grammes, attempting, as it were, to convince 
the workers that the employer, left to him- 
self, would help them more than the labour 
unions could. To all intents and purposes, 
the welfare programmes of many an employer 
were aimed at capturing the loyalty of the 
workers. In a real sense, welfarism consti- 


tuted one of the phases of union manage- 


ment relations. 


Apart from this motivating factor arising 
from the presence of labour unions, and in- 
dependently of the existence of labour 
organisations, enlightened managements soon 
came to realise that well-planned welfare 
programmes help to enhance profits. The 
welfare activities reflecting improved health 
and increased happiness of the workers, 
proved to be a real and tangible in- 
centive to high output. Several em- 
ployers of standing bore testimony to the 
increase in productive efficiency through the 
improvement in workers’ well-being. In 
quantity and in quality, the work performed 
by happy and healthy employees was superior 
to that of the drudging and disgruntled 
workers. Indeed, welfare services improved 
the tone of employee morale. 


Pattern of Welfare Services—For one 
reason or another, voluntary welfare work in 
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industry is expanding year by year. The 
increasing popularity of voluntary welfare 
work is itself an evidence of its decided 


advantages. Welfare work made its begin- 
ning in India during the inter-war period, 
and expanded under the spur of the Second 
World War. In the following two tables is 
presented an account of the progress of 
welfare work through three distinct periods, 
namely, before, during and after the Second 
World War. 
the growth of welfare work in Bombay, 
reveals the periods of development of the 
movement of industrial welfare. It is in- 
deed significant that the number of firms 
carrying on welfare work and the number 
of welfare activities in individual firms, have 
kept on continuously increasing. 


This summarised account of 





Table 1. Welfare-Minded Firms in Bombay 
(Sample). 
1939 1945 1949 
Total number of firms .. 35 50 53 
Number of welfare-minded 
firms re tas . 6 16 21 


Percentage of welfare minded 


firms to the total 17% 32% 39% 





As is clear from the above table, out of 
the 53 firms in the sample, 50 alone were in 
existence in 1945 and 35 in 1939. The 
increase in the number of firms was accom- 
panied by a much faster increase in the 
number of welfare-minded firms. During 
the 20 years between the two world wars, 
relatively very few undertakings had any 
type of welfare activities. On the eve of the 
Second World War, only 17% of firms have 
had some sort of welfare programmes. This 
ratio of one-in-every-six was raised to one- 
in-every-three when the War ended. In 
another four years, that is, in 1949, two-in- 
2very-five had welfare programmes. The 
following table gives in detail the growth of 
welfare programmes in the firms constituting 
the sample. 
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Table 2. Growth of Welfare Services in 
Bombay (Sample) 





Welfare Service Number of Firms 


Prewar Wartime Postwar 
Medical Aid 4 11 13 
Financial aid during 
sickness : l | 4 
Provident Fund 2 5 10 
Gratuity + 2 3 5 
Co-op. Credit Society 2 5 6 
Housing me 1 2 3 
Recreation 0 2 4 
Creche a l l 2 
Canteen run by 
management a 1 6 10 
Canteen run by 
contractor. a 0 7 8 
Grain shop run by 
management - 0 7 7 
Grain shop run by 
contractor = 0 4+ + 
Total: * 6 16 21 





Medical aid was the first welfare activity 
which caught the attention of managements. 
There were 4 firms in 1939, 11 in 1945, and 
13 in 1949, rendering medical aid to their 
employees for sickness or injury. Free medical 
consultation and advice, free dispensing of 
medical prescriptions, and free hospitalisa- 
tion were the highlights of medical aid. 
There were marked differences between firms 
as far as the nature and quality of medical 
aid was concerned. Some did not have 
dispensaries, but had medical consulting 
rooms. Some had only the part-time services 
of medical men, while some others had full- 
time medical men in their service. Certain 
others did not give any medical aid as such, 
but rendered financial aid during times of 
sickness, either by paying the bill of the 
doctors and druggists or by granting leave 
with half-pay or both. 


Other cash benefits included provident 
fund, gratuity, accident compensation, 
maternity benefits, and loans. Most of these 
cash benefits, excepting loans through co- 
operative credit societies or otherwise, have 


been fixed either by statutes or by arbitral 
tribunals. In this context, it is of some 
interest to note that cash benefits such as 
provident fund and gratuity have come up 
for adjudication, more than other welfare 
services. Gratuity is given on retirement or 
death, the amount depending on the length 
of service and wages of the employee con- 
cerned. A half-month’s or a month’s wages 
are given for every year of service. The 
provident fund is in fact a modification of 
the gratuity scheme, put on an insurance 
basis. Some five or ten per cent of wage or 
salary of the employee is contributed to the 
provident fund, while the management con- 
tributes an equal share. And on retirement, 
the accumulated provident fund is handed 
over to the employee. 


As for accident compensation and 
maternity benefits, the employers generally 
do not pay anything beyond the minimal 
requirements of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion and maternity benefits law.® As for 
loans, they are made available to the workers 
through the co-operative credit societies 
where they exist. 


The idea of providing recreation to the 
employees never found expression during the 
inter-war years in Bombay. However, during 
the Second World War, two firms, (in the 
Sample) gave attention to this aspect of 
industrial welfare and two more since the 
War. One organised a sports club, held 
games such as cricket and football, gave 
newspapers, magazines, and books for 
reading. Another firm organised an adult 
school to teach the workers the three R’s (A 
large percentage of industrial workers are 
illiterate). The two other firms that followed 
in after the war, organised sports clubs; one 
of them went farther ahead by organising 
a library and reading room, and dramatics, 





* The total was arrived at by avoiding double-counting. 
(9) As an exception, there is only one firm which provides also compensation for very 
minor accidents not covered by law. 
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and by fixing up a radio for the use of the 
workers. The radio is well attended, and 
is doubtless the best medium of mass adult 
education. 


The creche is a nursery meant for children, 
usually under 6 years of age, of the women 
employees. The Factories Act enjoins upon 
the employer of fifty or more women, the 
satisfactory running of a creche. 


Before the outbreak of the Second World 
War, there was only one firm, in the sample, 
which had an industrial canteen. During 
the War, 12 other firms started canteens, out 
of which 7 were run by contractors. The 
highly increased popularity that the industrial 
canteens gained during the War, is explained 
by the following reasons. As a consequence 
of the tight labour market that prevailed 
then, the employers found it necessary to 
attract labour by increased money wages and 
improved welfare amenities. The canteen 
provided a good attraction for the workers, 
particularly in view of the scarcity of food 
materials since the beginning of the War. In 
the postwar period, the industrial canteens 
grew more in number, even before the statu- 
tory provisions reiating to industrial canteens 
were applied. The enforcement of Section 
46 of the Factories Act, 1948 will, however, 
compel every employer, employing over 250 
workers, to provide canteen facilities for 
them. 


In the foregoing paragraphs is narrated 
the programmes of welfare work undertaken 
by a cross-section of manufacturing under- 
takings in Greater Bombay. This narrative 
will be incomplete, if one fails to analyse the 
cost of these welfare services. The amount 
of money spent on welfare is verily the true 
index of the employers’ honesty of purpose, 
and is a reliable measure of seriousness of the 


programmes. 
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Cost of Welfare Programmes.—Among the 
53 firms constituting the random sample in 
1948, 21 firms had employee welfare pro- 
grammes. Between the 21 firms, a sum of 
Rs. 3,76,000 was spent on welfare activities 
during the year. 

As the number of workers exceeded 12,000 
the per capita expense of welfare pro- 
grammes was but Rs. 30 for the year. How- 
ever, Rs. 30 represents the 21 firms alone. 
A proper estimate based on the sample (in- 
cluding the 32 firms which do not have wel- 
fare programmes), actually works out to be 
less than Rs. 25 per capita per annum. 

Table 3. Cost of Welfare Programmes in 


the 21 Welfare-Minded Firms in the Sample, 
Bombay, 1948. 





Welfare Service For all Em- Per Em- 

_Ployees _ployee_ 

ial ______(Rupees) _ (Rupees) 
Creche 9,500 0.8 
Canteen 77,840 6.2 
Medical 93,750 7.5 
Recreation oe 6,550 0.5 
Cash Benefits .. 1,04,950 8.4 
Miscellaneous .. os 83,850 6.7* 
Total: 3,76,440 30.1 





Among the employee services, the largest 
single service is “cash benefits”, usually 
rendered at the termination of employment. 
This is not always considered a welfare 
service, but the fact remains that it is, for it 
serves as security for old age. Next in the 
order of financial outgo is medical aid, closely 
followed by canteens. The concessionary 
supply of food grains accounts for more than 
half the cost of welfare service in one firm. 
Another firm incurs an (invisible) expendi- 
ture to the tune of one-third of its welfare 
costs, on account of free housing provided 
to the majority of its employees. The 
establishment that spends the highest in the 
direction of employee welfare (in the 
sample) expends Rs. 126 annually per capita, 
or Rs. 0-6-9 per working day per employed 
worker. Next in the order comes a firm 





*® Includes supply of food grains at concession rates, and of free housing to certain workers. 
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spending Rs. 0-4-8 closely followed by another 
spending Rs. 0-4-2, per day per capita. The 
average for the 21 firms, however, is not over 
Rs. 0-1-8, and the estimate for manufacturing 
in Bombay does not exceed Rs, 0-1-5 per 
diem for employed worker. It is undeniable 
that there is great room for improvement in 
the welfare services. Yet, the pattern of 
expenditure on different activities in the 
direction of labour welfare, does not appear 
to be out of balance. 

Role of the State— The role of the state 
does not end with legislative action enjoining 
upon the employers certain minimal stand- 
ards of welfare amenities, nor with the 
enforcement of such standards. The 
state on its own responsibility (not as an 
employer) has initiated several projects 
largely in the direction of community 
welfare. Community welfare consists of such 
services as medical aid, housing, education, 
recreation, cultural programmes, and the like. 
It is clear, then, from the pregoing that the 
employers’ energies too have been spent on 
the furtherance of community welfare. In 
recent times, opinion is gaining ground that 
community welfare services are entirely the 
responsibility of the state. And, consequently, 
the present trend in employer-initiated pro- 
grammes is in favour of giving increased 
attention to the welfare services at the work- 
place. The voluntary sponsoring of in- 
dustrial canteens, works surgeries, etc., is the 
result of the new emphasis on labour welfare 
within the factory premises. Of late, the 
employers have given scant regard to com- 
munity welfare as such. In an industrial 
community where the community welfare 
reaches an adequate standard through the 
services rendered by the state and the volun- 
tary social work agencies, the responsibility 
for providing community welfare services 
devolving upon the employer will be at a 
minimum. In places where community wel- 


fare standards are poor, the social responsibi- 
lity of the employers should impel them to 
organise community welfare in collaboration 
with other employers in the locality. 


The governmental acceptance of social 
responsibility has impelled the state to direct 
its energies to services, such as, the provision 
of housing. The importance of industrial 
housing is stressed in the following excerpt. 
“If the present day industrial worker in India 
is physically inefficient and unhealthy, the 
intolerable housing conditions are in no 
mean degree responsible for it. Housing 
and health are inter-connected and they both 
influence industrial efficiency”. So stated the 
Labour Investigation Committee. And the 
provision of industrial housing is one of the 
responsibilities devolving on the state. 


Government of Bombay have provided 
housing facilities for a large number of 
industrial workers. Today in over 200 
buildings (chawls,) nearly two lakhs of peo- 
ple are housed in Bombay. The buildings 
are owned by the state. The rates of rent 
paid by the incumbents are as follows: Rs. 5/- 
per room per mensem in the Worli Chawls; 
Rs. 7/- in the Naigaum Chawls and the 
Sewri Chawls; and Rs. 8/- in the Delisle 
Road Chawls."' 


The beneficiaries of this housing scheme 
are mostly industrial workers. Whether the 
workers are employed in industry, trade, or 
government service, the single-room tene- 
ments are let out to them on the production 
of employment certificates from their respec- 
tive employers. The conditions of the workers 
and their families put up in these state- 
owned chawls are very much better on the 
whole when compared to similar accommoda- 
tion provided by the landlords. As Bombay 
needs more and better houses, the govern- 
ment is gradually giving effect to a long-term 
housing scheme for industrial workers. 





(10) Main Report, p. 296 
(11) Ibid. p. 298 
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In addition to the provision of industrial 
housing, the state has sponsored a net work 
of labour welfare centres in the urban areas. 
In Bombay State, governmental expenditure 
on these welfare centres till 1948 was over 
Rs. 2,50,000 per annum.’* In Bombay City, 
there are 16 state-sponsored welfare centres, 
among which 3 are “A” class, 9 are “C” 
class and 4 are “D” class. The activities in 
these welfare centres are briefly as follows. 
There are entertainment programmes such 
as music, dramatics, cinema, and magic 
lantern; and exhibitions of pictures, posters, 
and charts. The opportunities for atheltic 
activities include outdoor and indoor games, 
sports and gymnastics. The health pro- 
grammes consist of free medical aid, health 
advice, medical inspection, and health edu- 
cation derives. The adult education pro- 
grammes are carried out through special in- 
struction classes with the help of reading 
rooms and libraries. Technical training is 
also given in several occupations. In addi- 
tion, there are co-operative credit societies, 
canteens, restaurants, anti-drink drives, wel- 
fare committees, study circles, sewing classes, 
women’s clubs, children’s play rooms and 
play grounds, nursery schools, and a host of 
other programmes. This array of activities 
is indeed imposing. 


Such state-sponsored activities can effect a 
broad social progress, which would create 
certain background influences on the workers, 
helping them to live in greater harmony 
among themselves and with their employers. 
These activities, good in themselves, act as a 
lubricating agent to prevent squeaking in the 
machine of industrial relations. 


Evaluation of Industrial Welfare —Having 
stated so much as a digression about state- 
sponsored welfare services, we shall now 
evaluate employers’ contribution to industrial 
welfare. The statutory requirements relating 
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to welfare amenities do not entail heavy 
spending on the part of the employers. 
Actually, only a very small percentage of the 
expenditure on welfare is due to the legisla- 


ted welfare services. As* Table 3 above 
indicates, less than 3% of the welfare cost 
per employee is spent on creches. Creches 
were the only legislated welfare service 
(other than cash benefits) which involved 
any expenditure worth mention in the year 
1948. The statutory provision relating to 
canteens are now being enforced, but the law 
does not state that canteens should be run on 
loss. Even without any law affecting in- 
dustrial canteens, the welfare-mined firms on 
an average spent Rs. 6 per capita per annum. 
Maternity benefits and accident compensa- 
tion are cash benefits required by law. As 
for provident fund and gratuity, there is no 
statute affecting manufacturing industries; 
but industrial tribunals have given awards 
relating to these, inter alia. Several employers 
voluntarily grab their workers retirement 
gratuity and even provident fund, which 
were reviewed by the adjudicators when 
labour unions demanded greater cash bene- 
fits. In most cases, the adjudicators have only 
levelled up the rate of contribution. There- 
fore, it would be unfair to the employers if 
one holds the view that these cash benefits 
were solely the result of state intervention, 
although in stray cases it is indeed true. 
Considering the money spent, it can be 
stated that the employers have given greater 
attention to the welfare programmes initiated 
by themselves on their own accord. An over- 
whelmingly large percentage of expenditure 
on welfare is due to voluntary welfare pro- 
grammes. The voluntary programmes ought 
to have brought in adequate returns, for 
otherwise they would not have gained 
popularity among the employers. The returns 
might take the form of increased output and 
consequent lowering of unit cost of produc- 








( 
1947, and 1948, p. 59, 


12) Government of Bombay, Report of the Labour Department for the years 1946, 


tion. Although there is every likelihood that 
substantial economy can be effected through 
well-designed welfare programmes, it still 
remains to be empirically proved. 


As between wages and welfare, there exists 
a positive correlation between wage cost and 
welfare cost per employee. The only two 
firms which do not conform to the correla- 
tion chart, are those that provide free housing 
to some of their employers. Here, wages are 
relatively low. Yet one cannot say, definitely 
if these two firms aim to replace wages by 
welfare partly. Their wage rates are among 
the lowest, while welfare cost per capita is 
among the highest. A low-wage firm follow- 
ing high welfare programmes justifiably 
stands to suspicion. If the employer is keen 
on the well-being of his employees, he ought 
to raise wage rates. While he resists the 
union’s attempts to push up wages, he 
voluntarily spends a good deal of money on 
labour welfare. The difference in the rela- 
tive magnitudes of wage cost and welfare 
cost is tremendous. 
capita expenditure on wages was around 
Rs.1,000 in 1948, the corresponding expenses 
on welfare was just Rs. 25 in manufacturing 
industry in Bombay. 


While the average per 


It must be stressed that some of the 
employee services like free housing are an 
effective means of iron-hand control over 
workers. They tie down the workers to their 
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employers. Although the employers would 
publicise the “free housing” as an expression 
of enlightenment, the workers nearly get en- 
slaved. During these days of extreme scarcity 
of houses, the workers are afraid of losing 
their shelter if they fight against their em- 
ployer. The fear of being thrown out homeless 
prevents them from accepting employment 
elsewhere too. 

However, if the welfare programmes are 
aimed to replace wages, dubious results might 
follow. True though a well-knit welfare pro- 
gramme can to a great extent curb the 
workers in their fight for higher wages and 
other related matters, it is highly doubtful if 
the employer could command spontaneous 
co-operation from the workers. If the wel- 
fare programmes do not enlist the workers’ 
spontaneous co-operation, they may be con- 
sidered futile from an economic point of 
view. For without sincere co-operation from 
the workers, the standards of performance of 
work cannot be raised, and productive effi- 
ciency will continue to be low. Actually 
when the workers consciously feel the tyran- 
nical control exercised by the employer, they 
cannot render spontaneous co-operation in 
work. Therefore slave-driving and iron-hand 
characterising certain managerial 
policies, should give place to leadership and 
mutual co-operation, before any successful 
employee welfare project can be given effect 
to. 
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THE SOCIAL CASEWORKER AND PLANNED PARENTHOOD 


-— Miss Gauri R. BANERJEE 

en- ; ‘ » . o. "ss 

P “Planning parenthood is an essential factor in the health and welfare of the individual, 

ity the family and the nation” says the author and proceeds to analyse the various types of 

ing resistance by common people in India to artificial methods of contraception. Dr. Banerjee 
asserts that social case workers should be associated with birth control clinics to overcome this 

m- resistance. 

es Dr. Banerjee is a member of the Faculty of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 

ent 


With increasing knowledge of human be- 
haviour in recent years, more emphasis is 


a king placed on family problems and their 
ht rlationship to personality disorders. Social 
O- — Iicentists emphasise the value of family life 
- ind consider it as the keystone of society and 
- ihe first essential of good human relations. 

us There are certain social, emotional, econo- 


|. mic and health factors which cause the 
rs’ fdsintegration of families. Any of these 
n- factors or all may be aggravated by unplan- 
of xd parenthood. In our country today, 
m  gexontrolled human reproduction prevails to 
of fflarge extent. We frequently come across 
fi- §rmarks like “What is to happen will happen 
ly §Gou gives children and we must have 
n- them. If God denies children, we cannot 
ty fave them.” This sort of feeling prevents 
in from realising the need to interpose human 
id = Feforts to bring about social change for better 
al filving. This raises the question of planning 
d family life and thereby human reproduction. 





Planning parenthood is an essential factor 
nthe health and welfare of the individual, 
he family and the nation. Used in the 
moadest sense, ‘planned parenthood’ con- 
wotes the entire effort by parents to bring up 
thildren in a healthy fashion; in other words, 
Manning for their birth, physical care, edu- 
ation, marriage, etc. The term, however, 
Hgenerally used in a specific sense. Planned 
parenthood or family planning implies that 
a family should have children by choice 
nther than by chance—a plan which will 
kad to the conception of babies when their 

nts want and postponement of their 
wtival when parents are not ready to have 






them. Many contra-indicated and un- 
wanted pregnancies end in abortions, still- 
births, maternal ill-health or mortality, de- 
formed and short-lived babies and ultimately 
may lead to neglect, rejection and maltreat- 
ment of children. All these directly or in- 
directly have a bearing on the happiness of 
the family and ultimately affect the nation. 
At the same time, we must not forget that 
sterility also causes marital unhappiness and 
disrupts family harmony in many cases. 
Therefore planned parenthood signifies hu- 
man efforts in preventing conception when 
essential as well as the promotion of the birth 
of children when and where they are wanted. 

Parenthood is fundamental to the life and 
continuity of the human race and has there- 
fore always had a great religious and cultural 
significance. Hence any scheme of planning 
parenthood will be subject to discussion and 
controversy. Yet attempts to prevent or to 
postpone the birth of children have been 
known from time immemorial. Many 
methods have been used, some based upon 
the principle of the destruction of the embryo 
after its conception (abortion) and some 
upon the principle of prevention of concep- 
tion, (contraception). All these methods 
have been from time to time condemned by 
society on moral and spiritual grounds. At 
the same time, efforts have also been made 
to promote by various means the birth of 
children in families without them. As these 
do not offend the principle of the continuity 
of the human race, they have always received 
social acceptance and recognition. 

Some of the methods of contraception 
known and practised in our country today 
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are as follows Before coitus, the woman 
ctive barrier in the vagina. such 
Or the man 


very popula! 


plac esa pre te 


as, a chemical or cervix cover 


wears a cover on the penis \ 
method of birth control is ‘coitus interruptus’, 
which means the man withdraws the penis 
just before emission, 1.¢., ‘r the woman’s 
1 before his This 


It is simple 


orgasm an ejaculation 


method has 


and 


certain advantages. 


available at any time and place.  Be- 


sides, it docs not require any preparation o1 


equipment or after care. But it has certain 


drawbacks too. For some people it imposes 


a considerable conscious strain and tension 


. ' 
point when 


by having to withdraw at 


derive utmost satisfaction out of sexual inter- 


Some 
cannot 


course. women are not. satisfied if 


they experience the emission of 


semen. This withdrawal, however, does not 
give any assurance of protection to men with 


quick emission who are not certain of the 


starts. Some 


moment when their cjaculation 
people resort to the Rhythmic methods which 
involves avoidance of intercourse during the 
very few days between two monthly periods. 
There is a good bit of controversy over this 
‘safe period.’ However, some doctors are of 
the opinion that avoidance of sex intercourse 
between the second and the third weck after 
menstruation may give a reasonable amount 
of security. Douching is very often resorted 
to as a contraceptive though it is not a sure 
one. As a permanent contraceptive device, 


sterilisation without unsexing by = surgical 
closure of the spermatic ducts or of the 
fallopian tubes is also known. In the case 


of man. the process of sterilisation is fai 


simpler than in the case of woman. He can 
get himself sterilised under local anaesthesia 
and requires only a couple of days’ rest. In 
the woman’s case, tubal closure requires 
abdominal incision and, therefore, is a major 
operation compared to that performed on 
man. Some pcople resort to taking drugs 
and herbs orally. 


how effective they are. 


It is not known for certain 
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Let us now see the various reactions of 
towards contraception. Some people 
associate with _ the 
destruction of the embryo and detest it. A 
few treat it as nothing better than masturha- 
tion and feel guilty about it. To 


! 
peop. - 


contraceptive device 


them 
nsertion of diaphragms, caps or use of con. 
doins is something horrible and revives earlier 
cuilt feelings. We also come across a group 


of men and women who due to their upbring- 


ing in childhood in a conservative home 
where sex was a taboo are unable to underg: 
any physical examination of private parts. To 
them it is an ordeal to visit birth control 
clinics. Even when they realise the value of 
contraception intellectually, they cannot get 
over their shyness and prepare themselves to 
visit family planning clinics or to see doctor 
n this connection. To them birth control 
clinic’s physical examination procedures are 
unaesthetic. They sometimes read advertise- 
ments in newspapers about contraceptive 


devices and purchase some jellies and 
tablets for use before coitus but feel ver 
hesitant to discuss about their utility with 
As a result, they resort to unreliable 
methods and when they see 
those 


measures they lose faith in contraceptive 


cor tors. 
contraceptive 
taking place inspite of 


pregnancy 
devices altogether. It is also noticed that 
some men feel there is something definitely 
the wife if sexual intercours 
results in frequent pregnancies. They start 
maltreating the wife or send her to a doctor 
as a “measure of punishment for her fault”— 
When she starts 
using contraceptive devices out of fear of 
pregnancy the husband still finds fault with 
the wife and feels that he does not derive full 
satisfaction due to the ‘contraceptive junk’. 
This gradually leads to marital maladjust- 
ment. Thus it appears that for using con- 
traceptive devices correct mental attitude 
also needs to be formed. The preconceived 
notion that just because a foreign substance 
has been inserted in the vagina the coitus 


wrong with 


to oct herself corrected. 
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gnnot give the same amount of pleasure, 
will lead to marital disharmony in some 
cases. There are also people who fear that 
they will become impotent if they resort to 
conception control. A few women feel that 
if they use caps they may get lost in the 
vagina, rot there, and give rise to septic 


ulcers. 


Then, there are certain social factors that 
come in the way of accepting birth control 
methods. Some people in India are too poor 
to buy contraceptive equipments. Even if 
they buy one, they are not in a position to re- 
If people 


place it when it becomes useless. 


have already some resistance to birth control, 
it may increase if there are practical difficul- 
ties in using contraceptives due to lack of 
bathroom facilities or sufficient privacy. It is 
true that they will have sexual intercourse 
even in a crowded room but they will not be 
condom O1 


emotionally ready to 


diaphragm before indulging in coitus. 


use a 


All this brings home to us that in con- 
traception it is not only the physical aspects 
of the client that are important but social 
emotional factors also need equal attention. 
Mrs. Ramchandra is not just a case of 
relaxed vaginal walls for whom it is desirabk 
to make a trial of the Matrisalus or Duraflex 
shape of pessary. She is a Person. It matters 
a great deal what sort of environment she 
lives in, what her ties are, what she thinks of 
contraception, what her family members fee] 
about it, how much they understand about 
the desirability of birth control, how sympa- 
thetic the clinic has been to them. All these 
are going to determine in what ways and 
how much Mrs. Ramchandra can make use 
of the birth control instructions given by the 
clinic. 

In order to understand the client as a 
person, we need case work approach along 
with mass approach. The dissemination of 
knowledge about birth control has to be done 
on a mass scale through all available chan- 
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nels. This should include educational pro- 
grammes for the public by district health 
departments, utilising the press, the radio, 
motion pictures, exhibits, posters, pamphlets, 
lectures to acquaint people with facts regard- 
ing control of births and treatment of 
infertility. The object of all these informa- 
tive and educational activities should be to 
secure public understanding, cooperation and 
appropriation for the work to be done, to 
induce people to seck proper advice on plan- 
ned parenthood and not resort to quacks; 
and to bring about the provision of ample 
facilities, 


supplies to help parents according to their 


trained personnel and medical 
needs, 

In this connection, it may be mentioned 
that few are the facilities in our country for 
obtaining contraceptive equipments free of 
cost or at a small price by poorer members 
The rural population does 
Besides all 
the physicians in India are not themselves 


of the society. 


not have access to them at all. 


acquainted with the various contraceptive 
devices. As a result, they are not competent 
cnough to impart instruction on conception 
control to their clients. Again. birth control 
should be regarded as one of the health 
measures and, therefore, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that medical practitioners have adequate 
training in this matter to fulfil their function 
to the community. Medical colleges should 
he encouraged to promote thorough instruc- 
tion on the various factors pertaining to 
fertility as well as sterility and its treatment. 
Also, all 


establishments where information regarding 


dispensaries, clinics or similar 
birth control is given to the public, should 


be under legal licence, supervision and 


medical control. Besides, medical profession 
should undertake research in this field as in 
any other, to find the various causes of in- 
fertility and methods of conception control. 
We do not mean that the practitioners of 
Allopathic medicine only should take up 


such research projects. In a country like 
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India with a vast population, it is necessary 
to supplement Allopathic system with systems 
of cheaper and indigenous medicine like 
Homoepathic system 
of medicine, too, needs to be encouraged. 
Our health departments should promote 
research and subsidise and control the manu- 
facture of drugs and equipments in all these 


Ayurveda and Unani. 


systems. 


In order to enlighten the public about 
birth control, educational propaganda needs 
to be carried on on a mass scale. At the same 
time, we cannot overlook the social and emo- 
tional components of conception control. 
Many child spacing centres, pre-natal, post- 
natal clinics and Gynaecologic departments 
of hospitals ‘uncooperative 
clients’. The success of the whole attempt to 
give help depends not only upon medical 
knowledge and skill but also upon the 
management of the social and emotional 
factors involved in conception control. 


come across 


it is true that when information about 
planning parenthood is imparted to people. 
some may be ready to avail themselves of the 
‘ knowledge and act accordingly. On the 
other hand, some may accept that knowledge 
intellectually but the real difficulty arises 
when it comes to emotional acceptance of the 
fact. A client’s attitude can undergo change 
in response to new knowledge provided his 
conviction is not based on a relationship to 
which he is still closely tied. 
is emotionally dependent on his parents, for 
instance, may not be free to think 
independently. As they thought, so he must 
think. Otherwise, he has great fear of spoil- 
ing the relationship. If his parents hold that 
it is against religion to contro! conception or 
that birth contro! infanticide, he 
cannot feel comfortable with his new know- 
ledge about family planning. He may grasp 
its significance intellectually; may be it is 
only that far he can go. But he may not be 
able to make use of his new knowledge; he 


A person who 


means 
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may feel guilty about acting on it and thy 
challenging his parents’ ideas and practica 
Such a person may appear to us as unc 
operative. 

There are some people who find it han 
to change their traditional modes of thinking 
In such cases, a change may come mor 
lowly because it involves many relationship 
and their total life situation. 
an individual may be able to grapple with his 
emotional problems satisfactorily without an 
assistance while others may be so over 
whelmed that in spite of their being told 
repeatedly to resort to contraceptive measures 
they will not be able to think through their 
problem and arrive at an adequate solution 
Such people need case work service. It isa 
fact that those who come to birth contro 
clinics to seek contraceptive help may have 
fears or resistance to it in varying degrees and 
of psychological origin. Case work like other 
processes of social work is basically concerned 
with human beings. It is a way of assisting 
people “individual by individual when they 
are facing some breakdown in their capacity 
to cope unaided with their own affairs”. 

This approach takes into account not only 
the problem that the client faces but als 
the client as a person. In other words, 2 
case worker tries to see how the client takes 
the problem, what capacities he has for 
meeting it and what pressures are hampering 
his ability to deal with it adequately. The 
case worker stands by the client, gives him 
support, or helps him to get an insight into 
his problem so that he may be able to cope 
with it in his own way. This approach 
one of talking things over in an unhurried 
atmosphere of good will. It is also more 
It is an approach in which the 


In some case 





than that. 


personality of the client is respected, in which 
he and his family can have their say as fully 
as they like, in which they become active 
participants in any plan that is made. Itis 
still more, it is the technical know-hov, 
derived from professional training and 
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specialised experience, that understands the 
individual, that knows what community 
resources may be used to help meet the need 
and how to use them. In order to render 
this type of service, the worker must have 
adequate training in case work in a profes- 
sional school of social work. She must have 
a very clear understanding of the dynamics 
of human behaviour, patience and genuine 
interest in people. Such a worker must be 
familiar with various community resources 
and also know how to use them in the 
interest of the client. 

Let us now take some concrete examples 
and see how a social case worker can help 
clients in the field of birth control. Fateh 
Mohammed came to a birth control clinic 
with his 25 years old wife Fatma, who was 
very sickly and had already borne eight 
children. He came to seek advice in the 
matter of conception control when persistent- 
ly told Ly the doctor who had been treating 
his wife. Fateh Mohammed was 30 years 
old and earned about Rs. 200/- per month. 
He found it extremely difficult to maintain 
his large family with that income. He firmly 
believed that it was sinful to refuse to have 
children once God sent them. Conception 
control meant to him sinning against God. 
Fateh Mohammed thought that he was a 
man and as such should be able to earn 
enough to maintain a family however large 
it may be. He felt he had failed in that. 
Very often he planned to refrain from sex 
intercourse with Fatma. Once he tried at a 
stretch for three months but that was the 
maximum period he could practise con- 
tinence. He did not know what to do with 
Fatma. The moment he ‘touched her she 
was pregnant’, he said. He sometimes felt 
tempted to visit prostitutes. There came the 
fear of sin again. Fateh Mohammed was in 
a great conflict. He talked to the doctor at 
the clinic who acquainted him with various 
methods of conception control. He listened 
to her talk, got the equipment half-heartedly 
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and when he returned home he felt un- 
confortable about the whole situation. He 
thought that he was guilty of something; he 
did not know what exactly was the matter 
with him. He, however, decided that he was 
not going to commit any further sin by asking 
his wife to use the equipment for conception 
control. They had been asked to come back 
to the clinic after a few days. Fateh 
Mohammed decided not to visit it any more. 

Dr. Mrs. Manilal of the Municipal B. C. 
clinic wondered what the matter was with 
Fateh Mohammed. She thought most prob- 
ably he had broken away from B.c. treat- 
ment. She was often baffled to find a couple 
resisting B.c. advice, even when the equip- 
ment was offered to them free of cost and. 
also when conception control was for their 
own good. Yet it is a fact that the reaction 
of the client, however psychoneurotic it may 
seem to us, is in essence a reaction to some 
conflict or fear motivated largely by subcon- 
cious psychological processes of which he is 
tally unaware. Planning an interview in 
uch a way as to bring to light significant 
tactors is a service which can be rendered 
only by a trained social case worker. She 
understands the dynamics of human _be- 
haviour and knows’ also the technique of 
scientific interviewing. When she helps the 
paticnt to realise and express the reasons why 
he feels the way he does, an attitude of objec- 
tivity and reasonsableness usually results. 
Opportunities of expressing his partially re- 
pressed feelings to somebody who under- 
stands and accepts him non-judgmentally 
may help Fateh Mohammed to relieve his 
anxieties. When he relaxes and talks out his 
difficulty, in that process of talking out in 
his own way, or laying out, as it were, every- 
thing on the table, he may get a glimpse of 
the factors that cause conflict within him. 
It is an educative process. The client 
gradually gains insight into his problems and 
tries to handle them. It allays his anxiety 
when he finds that there is a person who, 
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though a representative of the society, does 
not punish him for his so called “bad 
thoughts” and accepts him as he is. The 
lient gradually gains confidence in himself 
nd derives strength from the worker to 
cccept birth control. When the client finds 
that there is somebody (worker) who does 
not Jook down upon him for resorting to 
birth control or ridicule him for his conserva- 

notions but on the contrary has 
yinpathy for him and wants to help him, he 


does not feel like remaining where he is. 


In giving this help, the worker does not 
thrust in on the client. She allows him to 
move at his own tempo of progress. She 
stands by him and gives recognition to this 
strength Thereby the client grows and 

‘aches out for help. If the worker in her 
eagerness to attain quick results starts point- 
ing out Fateh Mohammed's inadequacies 
and lectures to him to practise birth control, 
the client will not be ready to benefit by 
her help. The client may outwardly appeat 
to accept the principle of those lectures but 
may not change his views. Then a feeling 
of fear gets hold of the client and the 
worker-client relationship will be only 
superficial. As growth comes from within 
and it cannot be super imposed on_ the 
client, the chances are that he will break 
down under the worker’s pressure if the 
latter pushes him too much_ beyond ‘his 
Capacity to change his views. 


It requires case work skill to gauge how 
the mind of a particular person works 
and what the client is ready for. Sometimes 
people. in their anxicty to reduce the rate 
of human reproduction, start telling a 
pregnant mother (whose present pregnancy 
is undesirable; how nice it would have 


heen if she had not had this pregnancy, how 
it would impose great financial strain on 
the family and also weaken her health. This 
is due to the common belief that if proper 
advice on birth control is given at a time 


when the woman is pregnant or is experienc- 
ing the pains of child birth, it will be 
remembered better and followed later. 
These people overlook one very important 
factor in parent child relationship. Mothers 
have ambivalent feelings towards pregnancy. 
Most mothers look forward to the time of 
delivery with some amount of joy—the joy 
of seeing the face of their child. At the 
sme time, they dislike the discomfort 
sociated with pregnancy. So both love 
and hate are present at that time. If we 
emphasise the painful aspect of pregnancy 
and create anxiety in the mind of the 
mother, it is likely that hate will gradually 
dominate over feelings of love. Consequently 
the mother will develop conscious or un- 
conscious feelings of rejection towards the 
baby which will create severe problems for 
the mother and the child and threaten the 
emotional stability of the family. Maternal 
or paternal guilt may lead to either open 
hostility or be compensated for by over 
protection 

A skilled case worker will not create one 
problem in an attempt to solve another. If 
the goal of birth control is to space children 
in the interest of the health and welfare of 
all the members of the family, the type 
of handling mentioned above does _ not 
actually solve a problem but creates a bigger 
one in the form of family disharmony. A 
case worker needs to have great patience in 
dealing with her clients. It is possible that 
a client may not be able to accept the idea 
of using contraceptives when it is discussed 
with her. She may even go in for another 
pregnancy. But a case worker does not 
necessarily regard it as a case of failure. 
She knows that new ideas require time to 
take roots. Nor does she constantly tell the 
party to go in for conception control. To 
determine a client’s degree of receptivity 
and to properly time the referral to a birth 
control clinic is a challenge to the case 
worker’s skill. 
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A case worker can promote the cause of 
planned parenthood in different capacities. 
As a hospital social worker, she can remind 
physicians to refer cases to birth control 
clinics or ask them to prescribe contracep- 
tives to their clients if their health condi- 
tions warrant such a course. The physician 
may ordinarily deal with the diseased condi- 
tion alone, e.g., heart disease and overlook 
A hospital 


children’s 


this part of preventive measure. 
social attached to the 
department, gynaecologic obstetric depart- 
ment, may be able to help clients in accept- 
ing birth control measures in the interest 
of their children and their own health. As 
these social workers deal with both men and 
women, they can even persuade the former 


worker 


to resort to permanent sterilisation if that is 
essential. A social case worker attached to 
a family welfare agency can also prepare 
her clients when necessary for adopting con- 
traceptive device. If a case worker is 
attached to a family planning clinic, she can 
follow up those cases that show emotional 


resistance to contraceptive measures and 
help them through case work technique to 
overcome their fears and conflicts. 

Apart from dealing with the social and 
emotional components of contraception, a 
social case worker has also to take up the 
task of securing treatment of infertility of 


her clients. Very often, a social worker 
comes across persons holding the belief that 
when young couple do not have children, 
the defect must be with the wife. She is 
labelled a barren woman. The husband 
wants to remarry or his relatives persuade 
him to do so, without realising that he him- 
self may be sterile. Even if he marries a 
second or the third time, he may not have 
any issue. Generally it is hard for a man 
to accept the fact that he is sterile. To help 
a man to accept it and seek treatment 
requires good social case work skill. 
Sometimes women are unable to bear 
children due to various physical factors. 
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They should be helped to seek medical and 
surgical service to set right, wherever pos- 
sible, physical abnormalities that affect 
fertility. Besides organic factors there are 
certain psychological causes that produce 
impotence in men and frigidity in women 
and thus come in the way of reproduction. 
There are people who have been brought 
up in their childhood in surroundings in 
which sex is taboo. They will have aver- 
sion to or fear of sex life even in their adult 
age. These feelings need to be worked out 
before the couple may be ready to derive 
Some people cannot indulge 
in sexual intercourse wholeheartedly due to 
For instance, a woman 


sex pleasure. 


a sense of hostility. 
may resent sex act misconceiving it to be 
Or a partner in 
marriage may have a general resentment 
Un- 


conscious conflicting loves are quite often 


domination by man. 
towards members of the opposite sex. 


responsible for sexual frigidity or impotence. 
A man may love some other woman. ¢.g., 
mother or sister and may not be able to 
accept the wife sexually. The same may 
happen in the case of the wife. Besides, 
homosexuality and too much self-love may 
come in the way of deriving pleasure during 
sexual intercourse, 

As impotence and frigidity are in many 
vases caused by disturbances in emotions 
and ideation, it is important that the cure 
should lie in modifying the feelings of people 
towards the opposite sex and their ideas 
about sexual functioning. Before they can 
accept an intellectual interpretation of 
sexual behaviour and participate in thinking 
about how they can handle it, they must be 
given an opportunity to release their feelings. 
With the social case worker’s help in talking 
of their own experiences and expressing 
their feelings, they may experience some 
change and come to realise how their own 
internal conflicts block their efforts to make 
their marital life happy. They may become 
sufficiently free from anxiety, hostility or 
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guilt and be ready to participate actively in 
learning to resolve their conflicts. In short, 
as they begin to feel differently, they begin 
to think and act differently. 


In family welfare, child welfare o1 
hospital social work agencies, the worker- 
client relationship is utilised as the sustain- 
ing and supporting force and is the primary 
means by which the coupk: is given help. 
Supported by an assurance of acceptance 
from the worker, which is implicit in a 
therapeutic relationship, the couple will be 
free to express doubts, irritations, dis- 
couragements and frustrations. Released 
from these tensions through talking of them 
the husband and the wife may be able to 
move forward toward gaining insight into 
their own feelings and responses to their 
partner. By doing so, they can proceed to an 
intellectual and emotional understanding 
of their own necds and problems. It is 


needless to say at this point that a social 
case worker will frequently enlist the co- 
operation of physicians and psychiatrists in 
dealing with such cases. 


In those cases where due to incorrigible 
organic defects on the part of cither partner, 
pregnancy is out of the question, the social 
case worker deals with the problem differ- 
ently. She may help them to accept the 
fact of sterility or if both the husband and 
wife are mature enough to take up the 
responsibility of parenthood, she may help 
them to accept foster children. As foster 
homes are not ready made but have to be 
created, the social worker can participate 
in the plan of educating foster parents in 
child care. Such a programme will enable 
them to utilise their parental needs and 
urges in a healthy fashion as well as give 
opportunity to a thwarted child to have a 
suitable home for itself. 
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PLANTATION LABOUR IN SOUTH INDIA. 


G. J. Kartticaran 


Plantation labour forms an important part of industrial population in India. 


While 


conditions of work and wages are improving rapidly in other major industries in India, in 


plantations they are still far behind and backward. 


In the following article, Mr. Katticaran 


makes an objective study of the conditions of plantation labour in South India. 
Mr. G. J. Katticaran (TISS 1944-46) is Labour Officer, Government of Madras. 


Plantation industry is by far one of the 
largest industries in India. Though one of 
the earliest developed enterprises little was 
known about this industry in the country 
till recently. In a plantation, commercial 
crops are raised under the large scale 
methods of Western industrialism involving 
large capital outlay, elaborate organisation 
and employment of a large labour force. 
Generally plantations are developed in un- 
inhabited regions and the labourers have to 
be brought from distant places and induced 
to settle down to work on the estates. This 
gives rise to peculiar social problems. 


The Indian plantation industry owes its 
origin and development to British enterprise 
and even today is dominated by British 
interests, represented by big sterling com- 
panies in England with agency houses in 


India. Today the plantations of India 
produce some of the important commercial 
crops like tea, coffee, rubber, cinchona etc., 
and provide employment to more than 
eleven lakhs of labourers, including large 
numbers of women and children. In India, 
plantations are distributed in two geogra- 
phical areas, namely, the table lands of 
Assam with its two contiguous districts of 
Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri in Bengal in the 
north-east, and on the Western Ghats and 
their foot-hills in the south. Though smaller 
in acreage when compared to that of North- 
East India, plantation industry of the south 
is of great economic importance and pro- 
vides employment to a larger number of 
workers than any other single industry in 
the south. The southern plantations differ 
in many respects from those in the North- 
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East. While Assam and Bengal grow only 
tea, in the South, various crops are grown 
such as tea, coffee, rubber, cinchona, orange, 
pepper, etc. Tea in the North is only a 
seasonal crop lasting for six months in the 
year, whereas in the south it is more or 
less a round-the-year crop. 


In South India, plantations are located 
on the Western Ghats and their ranges and 
foothills, extending from Mysore State to 
the extreme south, from an elevation of a 
few hundred to 7000 feet above the sea 
level. The important plantation areas are 
the Nilgiri Hills, the Wynad, the Anamalais 
and the Shevaroy Hills in Madras State, the 
High Range regions of the Travancore- 
Cochin State, Coorg and the districts of 
Hassan and Kadur in Mysore State. As 
the tea leaf harvested has to be processed 
before marketing in costly factories, tea 
plantations are generally large units varying 
from three hundred to three thousand acres, 
whereas coffee and rubber plantations arc 
small holdings. Tea is cultivated at a higher 
elevation in Nilgiris, Wynad, Anamalais and 
the High Range Hills. The chief coffee 
areas are in the Nilgiris, Wynad; Shevaroys, 
Coorg and Mysore. Rubber plantations are 
almost exclusively located in Malabar and 
Travancore-Cochin. Cinchona is cultivated 
in the Government plantations of Nilgiris 
and Anamalais. Secing the advantage of 
large scale cultivation under plantation 
system crops like oranges and cardamons 
are also now raised on plantation scale. 
Oranges are grown on large scale in Coorg 
and Wynad and cardamon holdings are 
scattered over a wide area in Travancore, 
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Cochin, Mysore, Wynad and Madura. The 
acreage of different plantation crops in South 
India is given in the following table. 


TABLE I 


Acreage of different plantation crops in South 
India: 





Name of Crop. Total Acreage. 








Tea 163,618 Acres. 
Coffee 211,827 a 
Rubber 149,062 a 
Cinchona 6,317 * 
Cardamons 65,000 rs 
Oranges 24,000 = 
Total: 619,824 Acres. 





Correct statistics about the employment 
of labourers in South Indian plantations are 
not available. It is estimated that on an 
average 1.25 labourers are required for the 
cultivation of one acre of tea, 0.75 labourers 
for one acre of coffee, 0.4 labourers for one 
acre of rubber and 0.25 labourers for one 
acre of cardamon. The proportion of 
labourers in orange gardens is small and 
work in them is of seasonal nature which 
is done mostly by casual labour. The follow- 
ing table gives figures of employment in 
different plantations of South India: — 











TABLE II 

No. of persons employed in plantations of S. India 

Crop. No. of persons employed 
Tea 158,615 
Coffee 206,153 
Rubber 149,062 
Cinchona 3,150 
Cardamons 16,250 
Total: 533,230 





Tea cultivation requires more workers 
per acre than other crops. Tea estates also 
provide more regular work to the labourers. 
Most of the labourers in them are resident 
labourers. As the tea estates are generally 
large, we find larger concentration of 
labourers in the tea plantations. A part of 
the labourers in the coffee and rubber 
estates are non-resident casual labourers 
coming for the day’s work from neighbour- 
ing villages. 


Compared to other organised industries, 
the plantations employ a larger proportion 
of women and children. In the plantations, 
work is available for women and children 
along with men and the basis of recruitment 
is the family. The proportion of men, 
women and children in some sampled 
estates in South India is given below: 


TABLE III 
Employment of Men, Women @& Children in 


Plantations.* 











Plantation. Men. Women. Children 
Tea 42% 47% 11% 
Coffee 49% 40% 11% 
Rubber 72% 24% 4% 

Total: 49% 41% 10% 





In rubber estates, the proportion of 
women and children is less and most of the 
workers are single adult recruits. Till 
recently, there was no restriction on the 
employment of children in the plantations 
and it was a common sight to see young 
children picking tea buds and coffee berries 
along with their mothers in the estates. At 
the first Tripartite Conference on Planta- 
tions held in January, 1947, the employers’ 
representatives accepted the recommenda- 
tions of the Government not to employ 
children below ten years. This lower age 
limit was raised to twelve years during the 
second conference in 1948. Since then, 
employment of children in plantation has 
been much reduced. 


Plantations are generally located in areas 
which were formerly forests, highly malarial 
and away from inhabited areas of the 
peninsula. The large number of labourers 
needed for work had to be recruited from 
the distant villages. People were reluctant 
to leave their villages for unknown wilds. 
Hence the planter had to devise methods 
for recruitment of labourers effectively. In 
the plantations, labourers are recruited 
through agents known in the South as 





*D. V. Rege-Report on An Enquiry into Conditions of labour in Plantations in India, 


P, 114 
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“Kanganis”. Employers advance money to 
the Kanganis and they go round the villages, 
collect the workers and bring them to the 
estates. Generally, families are preferred to 
single workers. Before recruitment, they 
give advance to the labourers. For the 
advance money and for expenditure incurred 
on travelling, either the estate or the Kan- 
gany takes promissory notes from the 
workers. They are also made to execute a 
bond agreeing to work in the estate for 
not less than three years. This was reduced 
to one year later on. Accounts of the workers 
were scttled only at the end of this period; 
before the final settlement, the workers are 
paid weckly maintenance allowance. If the 
workers left the estate before the settlement, 
they were penalised under the provisions of 
the Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act, 1859 
and the Madras Planters’ Labour Act, 1903. 
Most of the planters were empowered with 
magisterial authority and could arrest and 
detain workers. To assist the Kanganis 
in the work of recruitment, the Planters’ 
Association has built up an organisation 
called U.P.A.S.I. Labour Department, with 
its headquarters Coonoor and with about 
forty branch offices distributed all over the 
labour recruitment areas. If any of the 
labourers succeeded in escaping from the 
estate, they were traced down to their 
villages by the officers of this Labour 
Department, and taken to task. The penal 
provisions of the various punitive acts, the 
practice of settlement of account once in 
three years and later once a year, the vigil- 
ance of the officers of the Labour Depart- 
ment of the U.P.A.S.I. and the Kanganis 
created in the plantations a class of in- 
dentured labour akin to slavery. The Work- 
men’s Breach of Contract Act was repealed 
in 1926, and the Madras Planter’s Act in 
1929. Still the continuation of the system of 
annual settlement, the practice of giving 
advance to the labourers and the hold of 
the Kanganis on the labourers make them 
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feel that they are not free to leave the estates 
whenever they like. An _ incident that 
happened only three years back, which was 
brought to the notice of the Madras High 
Court, shows the status of the workers in the 
plantation. A family consisting of a father 
and a son disgusted with the awful condi- 
tions prevailing in an estate wanted to leave 
the estate for good, but were not allowed 
to do so by the estate authorities. In a fit 
of desparation, he killed his son and tried 
to commit suicide. Their Lordships in their 
judgment observed thus:—‘‘The appeal 
illustrates ‘he unfortunate condition of 
labour in some of the estates in several of 
the districts. The accused and his son were 
brought back by the estate officers and it 
was in evidence that the accused was beaten 
on October 12 and that he had several in- 
juries on his color bone.” 

In the early days of the development of 
the plantations, adequate medical services, 
anti-malarial work, housing and other facili- 
ties were either absent or inadequate and 
the villagers whose immunity to malaria 
was poor succumbed to this disease in large 
numbers. Stories are told of the whole labour 
force of certain estates of having been wiped 
out by malaria in the early days. The 
indentured nature of labour, the high 
incident of malaria, the malpractices of the 
Kanganis and agents, lack of amenities of 
life in plantations—all these factors created 
a prejudice in the minds of the villagers 
against work in plantations. Persons who 
had gone to estates were considered as lost. 
The Kanganis had to induce the workers 
to come to estates with large advances of 
money. A fair sized family received about 
Rs. 100/- as advance, The Kanganis pre- 
sented before the ignorant villagers rosy 
pictures of life in the estates and the possibi- 
lity of earning sufficient money to settle 
down in the villages after a short period of 
work in the estate. Agriculture which was 
the main occupation of the people was 
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proving uneconomic. The irregularities of 
the monsoons and the failure of crops be- 
came common features. Population was 
also increasing at a great rate and sufficient 
land was not available for cultivation, with 
the result that large numbers of people were 
without work. The bulk of the labourers 
belong to the landless agricultural class shep- 
herds, village artisans, petty land owners, 
etc. and belong to the Harijan and other 
backward communities like Paraiyas, Pallas, 
Chakkilias and Cherrumas of Tamilnad, 
Vanias of Konkan and Moplas of Malabar. 
The labourers come from more or less a 
distance of one day’s to three days’ journcy 
from the plantation areas. The important 
labour recruitment areas of South Indian 
Plantations are the districts of Coimbatore, 
Tinnevelly, Malabar and South Kanara of 
Madras State, Travancore-Cochin and 
Mysore State. 

The Kanganis are more than mere 
suppliers of Labour. They recruit labourers 
from the villages and bring them to the 
estates. They advance money and help the 
workers out of petty difficulties. Most of 
the Kanganis also supervise the work of 
the labourers in the estates. In some of the 
estates, the Kanganis provide houses for 
the labourers and keep shops to supply them 
with provisions. They keep an eye on all 
the labourers under them and see that’ none 
of them bolts away. They also act as a 
liaison between the employers and _ the 
workers. For these troubles they receive a 
commission equal to 10 to 15% of the 
carnings of the workers under them. In 
addition to this, they get regular wages for 
supervision work. Also they often get contract 
work in the estates. Because of the Kanga- 
nis, the estate manager’s responsibility in 
the management of labour is much reduced. 
But the Kangany system has been subject to 
much criticism. Many abuses have crept 
into the system. The size of labourers under 
a Kangany will be any number above 


twenty. When the gang is small, there will be 
personal touch and mutual interest between 
the Kangany and the labourers. But in big 
gangs, this is absent, and the Kangany is 
interested only in earning his commission. 
There are some big Kanganis who have 
the whole labour force of certain estates 
under them. There are others who supply 
all the labourers of the estates in one area. 
By giving advance to the labourers, the 
Kanganis keep them under their hold. As 
the labourers are mostly ignorant and illite- 
rate and are not able to keep accounts, these 
Kanganis very often take promissory notes 
from the labourers for larger amounts than 
they have actually paid. Remittances are 
not credited to their account. Kanganis 
who keep provision and tea shops make 
their labourers buy articles from these shops 
at high prices. Some of the estates dis- 
burse wages through the Kanganis and 
often they keep back a part of the amount 
from the workers. As the remuneration of 
the Kanganis is on the basis of the earnings 
of the workers they see that the workers— 
women, children and all do the maximum 
work without allowing them proper rest. 
The Kanganis get their contract work 
done by their workers for a nominal pay- 
ment and often without any payment at 
all. The helpless workers find it very diffi- 
cult to escape from the hold of the Kanga- 
nis. In some estates, the Kanganis used 
to lock the quarters of the labourers during 
night so that none of them could run away 
from the estates. Because of the abuses and 
the inherent drawbacks of the Kangany 
system, there is a growing opinion that the 
Kangany system should be put an end to 
and that the employers should take up 
management of labourers directly. Mr. Rege 
in his report has observed that “the continua- 
tion of the Kangany system would mean 
the continuation also of the rut in which 
plantation labour has been living for the 
last fifty years”.* Labourers, when brought 




















to the estate by the Kanganis are medically 
examined and registered in the estate rolls. 
Advances received by them from the estate 
account through the Kanganis are debited 
to their accounts. With the extension of 
the provisions of the Payment of Wages Act 
to plantations in 1947, the planters have 
curtailed the advances to their workers. The 
Act prohibits recovery of advances paid 
towards the travelling expenses of the 
workers from their wages. To meet this 
difficulty, the planters debit the expenditure 
to the accounts of labourers as money 
advances paid after their joining the estate 
and recover the amounts from their wages 
or debit to the Kangany’s account and re- 
cover it through him. 

In early years, labourers, once they came 
to the estate, had to work for three years 
when they were allowed to go back to their 
villages. Later on it was reduced to one 
year. At present, the labourers join the 
estate at the beginning of the season and 
work there till the end of the season for 
about ten months when their accounts are 
settled. Most of the workers go down to 
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their villages for a stay of about two months 
and return again to the same estate. Only 
a small percentage of the labour population 
stay in the estate throughout the year. After 
the rigours of life in the estate, a short stay 
in their villages does them much good. 
Generally the labourers come back to the 
same estate year after year. Large numbers 
of families have worked in the same estate 
for many years. All the labourers are con- 
sidered temporary and have to get them- 
selves registered at the beginning of every 
season and settle their accounts at the end 
of the season year after year. Undesirable 
labourers, persons who have become weak 
and sickly are not re-registered for the 
coming year. Of late, the labourers have 
been agitating for permanency of service in 
the estates. 

When compared to other industries, the 
number of working days lost through 
absenteeism in plantation is large and is 
about 20 per cent. The following table 
shows the percentage of attendance of men, 
women and children in the plantations of 
Madras State: 


TABLE IV 


Average No. of days scheduled to work and the No. of days actually in the plantations of 


Madras State in the year 1946 * 





Type of workers No. of working 








days in the 
year. 
Men 308 
Women 39 
Children 309 


No. of days Percentage 
worked during of attendance. 
the year. 
239 77.60 
241 77.99 
244 78.96 





The main cause of absenteeism in planta- 
tions is sickness, particularly malaria. During 
certain months of the year, the incicence 
of malaria is great and affects attendance. 
During slack seasons, the wage earnings of 
workers who are on piece rate will be very 
small and they do not have much incentive 
for work and often they stay back at home. 


Some planters give an attendance bonus to 
their workers to encourage regular 
attendance. 

Work in plantations is mainly agricaltural, 
except in the plantation factory where the 
crop has to be treated and made ready for 
market. About 7% of the workers of the 
estate are employed in the factory. In the 





* Labour Bureau, Govt. of India-Report on an enquiry into the Cost and Standard of 


Living of Plantation Workers in South India. P. 36. 
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field, the types of work are cleaning and 
preparation of land for cultivation, planting, 
hoeing, weeding, manuring, pruning, spray- 
ing to fight the pests, maintenance of shade 
trees and cover crops, gathering of the crops 
and building and maintenance of roads, 
drains etc. Men do heavy work whereas 
women and children do lighter work like 
wecding, tea plucking and coffee picking. 
As only a small number of labourers is 
employed in the factories, there is no over- 
crowding in them. Except in the tea 
factories where labourers are exposed to the 
danger of the inhaling of tea flux, work in 
factories is congenial. Most of the factory 
hands are men. Women arc employed in 
the factory for picking out dirt from tea 
and coffee. 

Work starts at about 6.30 or 7 in the 
morning. In rubber estates tapping of the 
trees begins even earlier. Generally labourers 
will be working for eight hours a day with 
about an hour’s interval at noon. In some 
rubber estates, tappers work only in the 
morning. During heavy crop seasons tea 
pluckers and coffee pickers, mostly women, 
will have to work for longer hours. They 
start work early in the morning twilight and 
work till late in the evening. During some of 
the busy days of the year it will be 8 p.m. 
when the workers return home after weigh- 
ment of the crop. During these days, the 
factory workers will also have to work late 
into the night. 

If the fields in which workers work are 
near their residences, they go home for their 
lunch; if the fields are distant, they spend 
the interval in the fields and very often 
do not have any lunch. Some estates give 
tea without any milk to their workers. 

Workers in the fields are exposed to sun 
and rain. Men protect their head from 


the sun with turbans and women with a 
loose cloth drawn over their heads. Workers 
use cumbly, a coarse woollen sheet as cover 
during rains. During heavy rains, work in 


the fields is stopped. Often the labourers 
are caught in the rain. During rainy scason 
leeches swarm the fields in large numbers 
and bite the workers. In some of the 
estates, the crop gathered in the fields is 
transported to the factory in bullock carts 
and lorries, but in many estates the workers 
themselves will have to carry these on their 
heads and this is too much strain for the 
women workers. Serious accidents are very 
rare in plantations. 

Workers are paid both on piece aiid daily 
rates. Tea plucking, coffee picking and to 
some extent rubber tapping are paid on 
piece rates and all other work is paid on 
daily rates. Even in the case of daily rates, 
workers are expected to finish a certain 
amount of work in a day. The standard 
varies from district to district. Wage rates 
are fixed for each area by the district 
planters’ Associations. At the time of the 
enquiry of the Royal Commission on Labour 
in India, the wage rates were 6 annas to 7 
Annas a day for men, 4 annas to 5 annas 
for women and 2} annas to 4 annas for 
children. Wages have continued to be more 
or less the same till the beginning of the 
second world war. During the war years, 
workers began to be paid certain allowances 
to compensate the increase in the cost of 
living. Some estates were also distributing 
rice to their workers at a cheap rate, the 
estate bearing a part of the cost. The total 
money value of these allowances and conces- 
sions amounted to 8 annas or 9 annas per day 
for men and 5} annas to 6 annas for women. 
During the second Tripartite Conference 
on Plantations, the employers’ representa- 
tives agreed to give an increase of Rs. 0/3/6, 
Re. 0-3-0 and Re. 0/2/0 in the wages of 
the adult workers and Re. 0/2/0, Re. 0/1/6 
and Re. 0/1/0 in the wages of children em- 
ployed in the tea, coffee and rubber planta- 
tions respectively of South India. The 
present rates of wages in the plantations of 
Madras State are given below: 
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TABLE VI. 
Daily wages in the plantations of Madras State: 





1. TEA 
Wage rate per day. 
Dt. allowance & dear provisions allowance. 


Total daily wages. 
2. COFFEE:— 


Wage rate per day. ° 
Dt. allowance & dear provisions allowance. 


Total daily wages. 
3. RUBBER:— 


Wage rate per day. 
Dt. allowance & dear provisions allowance. 


Total daily wages. 








Men _ Women Children 
Re. 0 8 O Re. 0 6 O Re. 0 4 O 
_» 012 0 ee ee aE ee. 
Ds 1 4 6 Re. 0 15 6 Re. 0 10 O 
a GS. a O & 9 ~ Ove 0 
» 0 6 0 » ©. 6 6 , 03 6 
Re. 0 14 O Re. 0 12 O Re. 0 6 6 
ae ae Re. 0 14 O Re. 0 8 O 





In April 1948, when the new rates were 
brought into effect the cost of living index 
figure for Madras City was 301. Since then, 
this has gone up and was 330 in October 
1950. Plantation workers are not com- 
pensated for this increase in the cost of 
living. Plantation is one of the industries 
included in part I of the Schedule of 
Minimum Wages Act of 1948, but the 
various State Governments have not yet 
taken steps to fix wages in this industry so 
far, 


In addition to wages, the labourers receive 
certain other payments also. At the time 
of yearly settlement, each labourer is paid 
a blanket allowance of Rs. 3/- in some of 
the estates and Rs. 5/- in others. They are 
also paid expenses for their return to their 
villages. To be eligible for these payments, 
the worker should have worked 180 to 200 
days during the year. During sickness, 
workers get a_ sickness allowance of 
Re. 0/12/0 a day upto two weeks a year. 
Most of the workers are provided with 
houses free of rent, and they are allowed to 
collect firewood freely. Medical aid is also 
freely available to them. Since 1948, the 
planters have been paying the labourers a 
bonus equal to 6}% of their wage earnings 
in tea estates and 4% in other estates. 





In plantation, work is not available 
throughout the year. Generally six months 
of a year will be busy. The rest will be slack 
period and the number of working days will 
be less. When there is no work the labourers 
are not paid anything. During the slackest 
period of the year, the workers are sent 
down to their villages for a period of two 
months. During this period also, they 
do not get any wages. This forced un- 
employment puts them into great economic 
distress. The wages they get are mtagre and 
they are not able to save anything for these 
hard days. The workers meet the situation 
by tightening their belts and by borrowing. 


There is variation in earnings from month 
to month according to availability of work 
during the month. The average earnings 
are lowest in coffee estates. 


As men, women and children are working 
in the plantations, in most of the families 
there will be more than one earning member. 
The usual size of the family is the husband, 
wife and one or two working children with 
one or two dependants consisting of either an 
aged parent or one or two children. An 
analysis of earners and dependants of the 
families in tea, coffee and rubber estates is 
given in the following table: 
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TABLE VII 
Analysis of earners and dependants of the families in the Plantations of Madras State: * 
Average no. of No. of earners. 
Crop Persons per — - —— Dependants, 
family. Adult Men. Adult Women.Boys. Girls. Total. 
Tea 3.80 1.10 1.02 0.14 O15 2.41 1.39 
Coffee 3.40 1.04 0.98 0.20 0.16 2.38 1.02 
Rubber 2.86 1.00 0.27 0.13 soe 1.40 1.46 





There are more wage earners per family on tea estates than on other estates. The 
proportion of women earners is also greater in the tea estates. 


The average weekly earnings of the families on different plantations is as fol- 
lows: — 


Average weekly earnings § per family in Tea Estates: Re. 1113 1 
-do- -do- Coffee Estates: 812 1 
-do- -do- Rubber Estates: 815 4. 


The average weekly expenditure of the working class families in the plantations is 
given below: — 


Average weekly expenditure per family in Tea Estates: Rs. 11 11 9 
-do- -do- Rubber Estates: 8 911 
-do- -do- Coffee Estates: 910 $ 


The table below gives the distribution of expenditure of the families into various 
groups. 


TABLE IX 
Distribution of expenditure of the families into various groups. § 





Average weekly expenditure per family in 








Groups of expenditure Tea Estates. Coffee Estates. Rubber Estates. 
Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Expenditure. % Expenditure. %o Expenditure. % 
Food Rs.8 10 5 73.9 Rs.6 2 3 71.24 Rs7 8 5 7811 
Lighting 027° 1.38 02 0 1.45 0211 1.88 
Clothing & Footwear 015 O 7.99 013 O 9.43 et ie 7.34 
Household requisites 0 4 «1 2.18 0 4 2 3.02 0 110 1.17 
Miscellaneous 111 6 = 14.66 1 4 6 14.86 : 2.9 1 
Total: 11 11 7 100.00 8 911 100.00 910 3 100.00 





About # of the total expenditure is on food, chief items of vegetables used. The consump- 
which is not a satisfactory pattern of ex- tion of protective foodstuffs are very poor. 
penditure and is a manifestation of the low The diet is predominated by carbo-hydrates 
standard of life of workers. Rice is the and is poor in proteins, calcium and vita- 
staple food of the people and it is the most. mins. The quantity of food also falls short 
important single item of expenditure. Pulses, of requirements. In short, the diet of the 
fish, meat, etc., is either little or nil. Cocoa- plantation labourers in South India is ex- 
nuts, poten, onions, brinjals, etc., are the tremely poor both in qaumy and in quently. 








e Director of Labour ‘Bureau, Govt. of India- »-Report on an enquiry into ‘the costs and 
standards of living of plantation workers in India: Pages 9, 17, & 28. 

§ ibid, pages 10, 18, & 28. 

* Director of Labour Bureau, Govt. of India: Report on an sour into the costs and 


standard of living of plantation workers in India; pages, 12, 20, & 
§ ibid, pages, 12,20, & 29. 
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As firewood is collected free of cost from 
the estates there is no expenditure on this 
item. Expenditure under lighting is for 
the use of kerosene oil and matches. 

Plantation workers do not use any foot- 
wear. Expenditure under the head clothing 
comes to about 8% of the total expenditure. 
Men use dhoties and when they go out of 
their house they use a turban and a cotton 
shawl or a cumbly to keep their bodies warm. 
Women use dark coloured sarees. Younger 
generation of men are using shirts and 
banians and women blouses. Often their 
dresses are dirty and they do not have enough 
clothes for change. Except for the coarse 
cumbly they do not have any woollen cloth- 
ing to protect them from the cold climate of 
the hills. 

Labourers are provided with free houses; 
hence they have no expenditure on housing. 
Expenditure on houschold requisites comes 
to about 39 and they are mats, sheets, a 
few earthern pots, boxes and cheap trunks. 

The main expenditure under the head 
miscellaneous is on chewing, smoking and 
drink. Chewing of betel leaves with tobacco, 
arecanuts and choonam is a common habit 
among men and women. Most of the 
youngsters smoke beedi. In areas under 
prohibition, expenditure on liquor is little. 
Expenditure on amusements, entertainments, 
education and cultural activities is either 
absent or meagre. In short, the workers are 
not able to have even the bare requirements 
of life, even though men, women and 
children of the family work. The low 
income brings down the standard of living 
of the workers to the level of physical 
malnutrition and even social isolation. 

It may be noted that the average family 
expenditure is more than the income. The 
difference is made up by borrowing. Most 
of the families are indebted to the Kanganis, 


page, 158. 
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estates or estate shop-keepers. The Kanga- 
nis and a few families with a larger number 
of earning members may be abie to have 
some money. Whatever money is saved is 
spent during the annual visits to villages. A 
few families are able to save enough money 
to buy bits of land in the villages. 


Housing is provided free of cost for all 
labourers other than casual and _ local 
labourers. The most familiar type of housing 
in the plantations is the line—a long struc- 
ture with 5 to 10 tenements in a row. Each 
tenement has a common verandah, a living 
room of 10 ft. x 12 ft. and a smaller kitchen. 
Ventilation is insufficient. Often the roofing 
is of corrugated iron sheets which do not 
provide sufficient insulation against heat and 
cold. The houses are not whitewashed and 
repaired regularly. Often they are in a 
dilapidated condition. Generally houses in 
tea plantations are better. In coffee estates, 
the worst type of houses are seen. Most of 
them are worse than cattle sheds. The 
houses in almost all estates are over- 
crowded. Often one tenement is assigned 
to two families—one occupying the living 
room and the second family occupying the 
kitchen. Sometimes a third family occupies 
the verandah. Cases are not rare where two 
couples occupy a single room. “In many 
cases, the number of persons in each room 
is 8 to 10 and sometimes upto 14.”* Some 
of the progressive companies are providing 
better houses for their employees. For ex- 
ample the English and Scottish Joint Co- 
operative Wholesale Society have built solid 
cottages in their estates to house two families 
each. The rooms are well ventilated, 
kitchens are provided with chimneys and the 
roof is of Mangalore tiles. Each family is 
also provided with a bathroom. Workers in 
these new cottages look more clean, healthy 
and happy. 


*D. V. Rege-Report on an enquiry into conditions of labour in Plantation in India, 
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The source of water supply in the planta- 
uions surface wells, mountain springs 
and strear In some of the estates, water 


is collected from these and supplied to the 


lines through pipes ra others, the workers 
have to ¢ rry water themselves. Generally 
water is not f: from contamination even 
where it is distributed through pipes. The 
unprotected water is a source of infection of 
water borne diseases. 


Latrines are mostly bore-hole 


type. Usually 
one latrine is assigned to a number otf 
familics. Most of them are not kept clean 


and are not used. The labourers are also 


reluctant to use the latrines; they prefer to 
answer calls of nature in the open. The 
latrines and the 
account for the 


insufficient provision of 
faulty habits of the peopl 
high incidence of hook-worm among the 
labour force. 


The 


and ote h ‘highly mala- 


The health ol the WO! kers § poor % 


cold and moist climate 
rial nature of the hills, bad housing, un- 


protected watcr supply, insanitary environ- 


ments and extensive malnutrition lay the 
workers open to casy infection of diseases. 
In the early days, malaria took a heavy toll 


of workers’ lives. During the last decade, 
planters succeeded in controlling malaria by 
In estates 


where proper anti-malarial measures are not 


well planned anti-malarial work. 


the incidence of malaria is even 
Other 
influenza, fever, pneumonia, bronchitis, hook- 


carried out, 


now large. common ailments are 


worm, dysentery etc. There are cases of 


tuberculosis also. Doctors having experience 
in planations are of the opinion that venereal 
prevalent among the 
diseases are 
The 
working class population as a rule look weak 
A recent study of the wage 


* Labour Bureau, Govt. of Indi ia: 


diseases are widely 


workers. Vitamin deficiency 


common, particularly among children. 


and anaemic. 


of these workers has shown that 91.5% of 
the labourers examined were under weight 
79% were under weight by 
10° or below the accepted standard weight 
for Indian adults.* 


by 5% and 


Most of the estates have dispensaries in 
charge of compounders who diagnose ail- 
ments of men, women and children and 
dispense medicines. In bigger estates, there 
are garden hospitals with a few beds in 
charge of qualified men, but are not equip- 
ped for the diagnosis of diseases. 
only very few government hospitals in the 
plantation districts. Though a large number 
of workers are women, there are no women 
doctors in any of the estates. 
have not any midwives or female nurses, 
Indian women are generally reluctant to 
The average yearly 
live births for a population of 1000 is 29.3. 
Average infantile mortality rate per 100 
live births is 122.4 and the average maternal 
mortality is 6.5 per 1000 cases. The average 
mortality rate is 14.0 per 1900 of popula- 
The infantile mortality and maternal 
mortality rates are very high. Most of the 
women go down to the villages at the time 
of delivery. Workers with serious and 
chronic cases of illness also go down to their 
villages with their health broken down due 
to the rigours of life in the plantations. 


There are 


Some estates 


consult male doctors. 


tion. 


In 1947, the Government of India deputed 
Major E. Lloyd Jones, I.M.S. to visit the 
plantations and draw up, in consultation 
with the provincial governments and _ the 
employers’ associations, standards of medical 
care to be provided for the workers in the 
plantations. His report suggested that 
government should fix standards of medical 
care to be provided for the workers by the 
planters and should enforce them. He 
env santa a pene of providing garden 





Report o on an enquiry into the cost and standard of 


living of plantation workers in South India, P. 102. 
Standards of Medical Care for Tea Plantations in India, P. 73. 


§E. Lloyd Jones: 
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hospitals in all estates of sizeable units and in 
the case of small estates to group them 
together to have the services of a hospital. 
These hospitals will be in charge of registered 
medical practitioners with qualified nurses, 
midwives and compounders to assist them. 
At a later stage, there will be group or 
central hospitals built, staffed and equipped 
adequately for the diagnosis and treatment 
of conditions normally encountered in plan- 
tations. These group hospitals will serve a 
population group of about 20,000. He also 
recommended provision of sufficient number 
of antimalarial staff in all estates. For the 
successful working of the programme, he 
suggested the appointment of medical inspec- 
tors to advice the planters and to ensure that 
the standards prescribed are being provided. 
Government have yet to give effect to his 
recommendations. 


At the first tripartite conference, the 
planters agreed to pay to their workers 
maternity benefit equal to Re. 0-12-0 a day 
for eight weeks in all—four wecks before 
and four weeks after delivery—and the 
planters began paying this from the year 
1947. As there is no statutory provision for 
the payment of maternity benefit in the 
plantations of South India, some estates 
particularly small ones, are evading this pay- 
ment. Most of the tea estates are paying to 
their workers during sickness an allowance 
at the rate of Re. 0-12-0 a day for two weeks 
a year. 


Most of the estates have provided creches 
for the children of the working mothers. The 
creches are housed generally in open sheds 
and are without any furniture or equipment. 
These creches are in charge of unqualified 
women, usually old ones, unfit for work in 
the fields. Only a small number of children 
are brought to these creches by the mothers. 
Free noon feeding of non-working children 
is common in tea estates. The meal consists 
of cooked rice and a little dhal or vegetables. 
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All the larger estatcs have provided schools 
for the children of the workers but attend- 
ance in them is poor and irregular. 


There are no facilities for the recreation 
The 


spend their leisure hours sulking away the 


of the workers in the estates. workers 


time. Some planters tried to introduce 
western games like football and hockey but 
these games did not become popular with 
the people. cinemas 


and dramas are 


Entertainments like 
not available. 

Some estates help their workers to raise 
cattle by providing cattle sheds and stud 
bulls free of cost. Many estates distribute 
vegetable seccds among their labourers to 
encourage them to cultivate vegetables in 
small plots of land round the lines. 


A few estates have appointed welfare 
officers to be in charge of whatever welfare 
work they are having and to look into the 
grievances of workers. Plantation employers 
as a class have not yet appreciated the need 
for planned work their 
labourers. The indirect relationship between 
the employer and the employce prevailing in 
the plantation industry has resulted in the 
employers shirking the responsibility for the 
If a progressive 


welfare among 


welfare of their workers. 
planter introduces some new welfare measure 
in the estate, this is looked upon with dis- 
pleasure by his neighbour planters. Seeing 
the unhealthy nature of the plantations and 
the need for organised welfare work among 
the workers, the Royal Commission on 
Labour in India recommended the forma- 
tion of Boerds of Hea!th and Welfare for 
the plantations, financed by a cess on the 
industry. At the first tripartite conference 
on plantations, government proposed the 
institution of a welfare cess to meet the 
expenditure on welfare work in the planta- 
tions, but in view of the strong opposition 
from the employers’ representatives the idea 
had to be dropped. 


ings and amenities like housing, medical 


In general, wage earn- 
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services, etc., available in big tea and rubber 
estates are better than those of coffee estates 
and small tea and rubber estates. Conditions 
in small estates, particularly coffee estates, 
are really inhuman. 


The planters of South India were well 
organised from the very beginning. Today 
the United Planters’ Association of Southern 
India represent their interests. The planters 
have got their representatives in the legisla- 
tive bodies of Madras, Mysore, Travancore- 
Cochin and Coorg. Through their represen- 
tatives in the legislatures and also in the 
various commissions and committees, they 
influence the policy of the government to- 
wards the industry. The district branches 
of the association stipulate the rates of wages 
and service conditions for all estates in the 
district, thus avoiding any competition 
among the employers. 


In contrast to the employers, the labourers 
are unorganised and powerless. The labour 
population consists of different castes speak- 
ing different languages and these different 
groups keep their aloofness discouraging all 
concerted action. The labourers are too 
credulous, ignorant and illiterate to develop 
any organisation among them. Planters did 
not allow any trade union workers to enter 
their areas. If any of their workers took any 
interest in trade unions, they were promptly 
dismissed and sent out of the estates and 
even hunted out of the district. For these 
purposes, the Kanganis were very helpful to 
the employer. Labourers in other industries 
were able to get better wages and other con- 
ditions of service through collective bargain- 
ing, but in plantations, conditions of workers 
continued to be bad due to lack of organisa- 
tion among them. During the enquiry of 
the Royal Commission and even of the Rege- 
Committee, there were no labour organisa- 
tions in South Indian Plantations to presents 
their case. Towards the end of the last 
decade, sporadic attempts were made to form 


unions in Madras and Travancore, but they 
did not succeed. The Indian staffs of the 
estates, both subordinate and supervisory, 
joined together and under the teeth of op- 
position of the planters got registered in 1947 
the Estates Staff Union of South India 
This was the first trade union in the Indian 
plantations to be registered under the Indian 
Trade Unions Act. The staff, through the 
union, were able to get their salaries stand- 
ardized and obtain better terms and security 
At the success of the Staff Union 
workers got In Nilgiris and 
Anamalais, two unions were organised and 
registered in 1947 under the leadership of 
the Congress workers. 
followed suit. All these unions have joined 
together and have formed a federation. As 
a result of the agitation of the unions, the 
workers were able to get a profit bonus in 
1948 for the first time. Through the efforts 
of their representatives in the tripartite con- 
ference, they also got a small increase in their 
wages. The unions have yet to achieve a lot 
and they have an uphill task to do. 

Early legislation regarding plantation 
labour was intended to help the planters to 
keep the labourers they had recruited at 
great cost. The Workmen’s Breach of Con- 
tract Act of 1859 was freely made use of by 
the planters to prevent the labourers from 
leaving the estate before the period of con- 
Desertion and indolence on 


of service. 
courage. 


Other areas soon 


tract was over. 
the part of the labourers under contract were 
made punishable by law and planters were 
empowered to arrest all absconders without 
warrant. The Coorg Labour Act 1926 and 
the Madras Planter’s Act of 1903 also pro- 
vided for criminal penalties for breach of 
contract. Under these acts, the period of 


contract was reduced from five years to three 
Though the planters were expected 
by law to provide their labourers steady 
work, adequate wages, satisfactory housing 
and sanitary conditions, the government did 
All the penal acts 


years. 


not enforce these rules. 
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came to an end with the repeal of the Madras 
Planters’ Act in 1929. The Royal Commis- 
sion on Labour have covered plantation 
labour also in their enquiry and in their 
report have recommended the constitution 
of statutory wage fixing machinery for plan- 
tations, laying down of minimum standards 
for housing, water supply, sanitary condi- 
tions, etc. and formation of regional boards of 
health and welfare financed by a levy on the 
industry. The then government were too 
obliging to the planters to implement these 
recommendations. The planters are resisting 
any attempt at protective labour legislation 
on the plea that theirs is an agricultural 
occupation. The factories in the plantations 
were exempted from the provisions of the 
Factories Act, 1934, by the Provincial 
Governments declaring them as_ seasonal 
factories though they were working more 
than 180 days a year and some all round 
the year. In the new Factories Act, 1948, 
the difference between perennial and 
stasonal factories has been done away, with. 
Still the Provincial Governments are hesitat- 
ing to enforce the Act in the plantation 
factories. The application of the Payment 
of Wages Act, 1936, to the plantations was 
left to the discretion of the Provincial 
Governments, and they did not take any 
action till the Madras Government brought 
the plantations under the scope of the Act 
in 1947. Till then, payment of wages in 
plantations in South India were not regu- 
lated. The Maternity Benefit Act 1934 
is not applicable to the plantations. Accidents 
happening in plantations are covered by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 1923, but 
accidents are very rare. Plantation is an in- 
dustry included in part I of the Schedule of 
the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, and State 
Governments have yet to fix the minimum 
wages in the industry. Plantations do not 
fall within the scope of the Employees’ 
State Insurance Act, for the time being. 
Standing orders stipulating the conditions of 
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service in the estates have been certified by 
the Madras Government under the Indus- 
trial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 


1946. Most of the estates have constituted 
works committees as required by the In- 
dustrial Disputes Act, 1948. Recently the 
Government have also been settling labour 
disputes in plantations under this Act. The 
Rege Committee after studying the labour 
problems in plantations have in their report 
recommended enactment of a comprehen- 
sive code to regulate all aspects of labour in 
plantations. It is reported that the Govern- 
ment of India have drafted a Plantation 
Labour Bill for the purpose of regulating the 
conditions of work and for providing for the 
welfare of the workers in the plantations. 
It remains to be seen how far this new bill 
will safeguard the interests of labour and 
satisfy their aspirations. 


In the preceding few pages, an attempt 
has been made to present a picture of the 
life of the plantation labourers of South 
India. It is more than 75 years since the 
industry was established in this part of the 
country. When compared to other industries, 
this is well organised and its economic 
stability is well assured. Still the condition 
of workers working in them do not give 
credit to the industry. 


The malpractices perpetrated by the 
Kanganis have created a bad reputation for 
the plantation industry in general. The 
dependance of the industry on the Kanganis 
is such that it may not be possible to abolish 
the Kangany system overnight. The planters 
may be given time to develop an alternative. 
Meanwhile the activities of the Kanganis 
should be controlled. The number of 
workers a Kangany can have should be 
limited to 20 to 30 persons. Payment of 
advances to the labourers by the Kanganis 
should be discouraged. The work of the 
Kanganis should be limited to recruitment 
of the workers and for this they should be 
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paid a lumpsum instead of the commission 
on the wages of the workers as at present. 
A time limit should be fixed by the Govern- 
ment for the complete abolition of the 
Kangany system. Employment exchanges at 
present established by Government in dif- 
ferent parts of the country can assist the 
planters in the recruitment of labour. If the 
Kangany system is abolished, the planters can 
utilise the amount paid now to the Kanganis 
as commission to provide better amenities 
to their workers. 


The practice of giving advances by the 
estates or the Kanganis limits the freedom 
of the worker, tying him to the estate. There 
is a tacit agreement among the planters not 
to employ a worker who has left another 
estate without settling his dues. Advances 
are paid to entice workers to come to estate 
for work. The Royal Commision on Labour 
in their report recommended that “the re- 
covery of any amount advanced to meet the 
expenses of recruitment of labour should be 
illegal.”* This recommendation if accepted 
will make the labourers independent, improve 
their bargaining power and their economic 
position. If the planters improve the wages, 
working and living conditions and the ameni- 
ties they provide, they can be assured of 
regular supply of labourers without the help 
cf intermediaries. 


Work in the plantations is unregulated. 
Legislation is necessary to protect labourers 
from overwork and assure them of adequate 
This is imperative as women and 
children are employed in large numbers. 


leisure. 


Daily hours of work should be limited to 8 
hours. During busy seasons when work has 
to be done for longer hours, provision 
should be made for payment of overtime 
wages and sufficient rest breaks between work 
Women and children shou!d not 
be allowed to work before day break and 


beyond dusk. The women workers are handi- 


periods. 


* Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India. 


capped very much physiologically and func- 
tionally. Besides work for daily wages, the 
woman has to attend to her household duties. 
She has in addition to face the problem of 
recurring child births. Employed mothers 
should be allowed sufficient rest period before 
and after confinement with adequate mater- 
nity benefits and proper nursing and medical 
facilities. Legislation is necessary to assure 
to women workers all these facilities. Women 
should not be allowed to do strenuous work 
or carry heavy loads. 


Great hardship is being experienced by 
workers due to under-employment and the 
Due to the 
agricultural nature of the industry, work 
may not be available for all days in the year. 


yearly lay offs of the workers. 


But the industry cannot be indifferent to 
the difficulties of the workers. They have 
come to the estates from distant villages in 
the hope of regular employment. Their wage 
earnings are too meagre to enable them to 
provide for days of unemployment. Em- 
ployers should pay their workers a small 
maintenance allowance during these days. 
The workers should also be assured of work 
when they return to the estates from the 
villages after the yearly lay offs. 


In the plantations, the husband, the wife 
and the children all work; still their wage 
earnings are not sufficient to provide them 
with even the primary necessities of life, not 
to mention some of the luxuries the working 
The most pressing 
need for the time being is the fixation of 
a minimum wage for the plantation workers. 
They are not in a position at present to bar- 
gain with the powerful employers. Govern- 
ment should constitute wage boards and fix 
a fair basic wage with adequate dearness 


class are accustomed to. 


allowance to compensate the rise in prices. 


Today all progressive employers have re- 
cognised the need for planned welfare work 














a 








for labourers, but planters in general have 
been indifferent to the comforts of their 
A happy and contented labour 
force will be an asset to any industrial enter- 


workers. 


prise. In plantations, proper czeches with 
qualified staff should be provided to look 
after the children of the working mothers. 
The provision of well managed canteens will 
be much appreciated by the workers. Recrea- 
tion consisting of suitable games, group 
songs, radios, dramas and cinemas will help 
them to enjoy their leisure and develop their 
social and cultural life. Fair price shops and 
cooperative societies will enable them to buy 
things cheap. Assistance to keep cattle and 
raise vegetable gardens will be helpful to 
them. Primary education should be made 
Well planned 
schemes of adult education will help the 
workers to meet the demands of life success- 
fully. Considering the backward conditions 


available to all children. 


under which workers in the plantations live 
and the indifference of the planters for the 
welfare of their workers, it will be desirable 
to constitute welfare boards, financed by a 
cess on the industry and supplemented 
by grants form the government, as_ is 
done at present for the workers in coal 
mines. Education and medical care are 
the primary responsibilities of any govern- 
ment. The Government have been receiving 
substantial income from the plantation 
industry by way of excise duty, export duty 
It will be only fair to incur 
some expenditure in improving the lot of 


and income-tax. 


these workers. 

Development of organisation and bargain- 
ing power is the best assurance of a fair deal 
for the workers. Considering the peculiar 
nature of plantation and the position of the 
workers in them, it will be very difficult to 
develop trade unionism among the workers. 
Governinent should be on the alert to pro- 
tect the workers from victimisation for trade 
union activities. Trade union organisers 
should be allowed to enter the estates and 
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visit labour quarters for legitimate trade 


union activities. Registered trade unions 
may be allowed to establish their offices in 
plantation areas and in big estates. Govern- 
ment should consult the labour representa- 
tives also in matters relating to plantation 
industry in general and its labour problem 
in particular. 


The proposed “Plantation Labour Code” 
will be the first effective legislative action 
to ameliorate the conditions of workers in 
Indian Plantations. A measure like this 
should provide for regulation of hours of 
work, leave, fixation of rates of wages, 
annual leave with wages, maternity benefits, 
housing for the workers, sanitation, provision 
of canteens, creches, recreational facilities 
and the education of workers’ children. 
The plantations of South India, though 
located more or less in one geographical area 
are contained in four administrative units, 
namely, Madras, Mysore, Coorg and Travan- 
core-Cochin, Hente it will be desirable to 
enforce the Act through a central administra- 
tive unit and inspectorate staff so that uni- 
form conditions may be maintained in all 
plantations. 


Planters have been resisting all attempts 
to improve the conditions of labour on the 
plea of increased cost. Their contention is 
that with the increased cost of production 
Indian produce will not be able to stand 
competition in international markets. As 
one labour leader from South India observed 
recently, it is meaningless to suggest that 
workers in India should be starved in order 
to sell products in world markets. In Ceylon 
and Malaya, planters are paying their 
workers higher wages and are providing 
better amenities in their estates. In fact, 
the bad condition of the workers in Indian 
plantations has been a drag on the progress 
of the large number of Indian labourers 
working in Ceylonese and Malayan planta- 
tions. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
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plantations in India have thrived on the 
exploitation of cheap Indian Labour. The 
plantation industry seems to perpetuate a 
class of backward people in the community. 
We had been indifferent to the silent wails 


of these people for long. But things cannot 
continue as it is; labour is slowly waking up. 
The thousands of workers who toil in the 
plantations of India too have a claim for 
justice. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 





VIOLENCE 
(A talk in the ‘Dangerous Subjects Series by Dr. J. M. Kumarappa from the 


All India Radio, Bombay). 


A spirit of violence pervades our world 
today. Our talks, our communications, our 
behaviour are all surcharged at present with 
this spirit. One has only to glance through 
our innumerable newspapers and periodicals 
to realise what an amount of violence there 
is amidst us at present. We have not yet 
recovered from the shocks of the last world 
war, and yet we seem to be heading towards 
another catastrophe. ‘Though there is talk 
of peace and an earnest effort to maintain it, 
yet there are also feverish preparations for 
war and the world seems to be helplessly 
drifting towards a clash of arms. 


Are wars inevitable? Is it necessary that 
two countries should fight to settle their 
differences? Is there no other method of 
solving our disputes? Is the fighting spirit 
innate in man? Cannot human society live 
in peace? These questions assail our minds 
today more often than ever before. It is, 
therefore, not out of place that the subject 
for tonight’s talk is ‘Violence’—one which is 
uppermost in our thinking. 


Some psychologists tell us that violence ts 
an expression of the intinct of pugnacity, 
innate in man. It is, they say, an inborn 
animal tendency like hunger and _ sex. 
According to the Freudians an aggressive 
instinct—or a death instinct—is latent in all 
of us. In infancy, this may be expressed 


in hostility to the father. During that period, 
it may be repressed but only to be directed 
later against any external authority. It may 
also be aggravated by the various checks, 
controls and inhibitions which society imposes 
on man, causing further frustrations in him. 
These in turn lead to violent outbursts of the 


repressed feelings in the form of duels, riots 
and wars. Apart from the fact whether 
such an innate tendency could be sublimated 
by education or other means, the question 
before us is—Is there such an instinct of 
pugnacity in man which must lead him to 
acts of violence? . 


We all know that the feeling of hunger is a 
physiological urge which we possess in com- 
mon with all other animals. The lion, the cow 
the man, all feel hunger and search for food. 
Similarly, all animal life experiences the sex 
urge too. If violence is innate or instinctive, 
we must find it common to all animals in- 
cluding man. If not, we must show that it 
is common to all human beings at least. An 
innate or inborn tendency cannot be present 
in some and be absent in others of the same 
species. 


Recent researches into the animal king- 
dom reveal that the aggressive spirit is not 
universal in all of them. Keen observers of 
their social life like Fabre, Crawford, Car- 
penter and others have shown that such 
characteristics as mutual help and co-opera- 
tion are found in several animals of the same 
species as well as between those of different 
ones. Again naturalists have often reported 
that some wild beasts they encountered were 
not instinctively inclined to attack man until 
they had unpleasant experiences of him; and 
adventurous hunters in the African forests 
tell us that they could approach by auto- 
mobile within a few yards of a lion without 
his paying any attention to them. I have 
mentioned the above instances only to show 
that the instinct of aggression or violence 
does not seem to be so universal among 
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animals as we often believe it to be. We 
no doubt come across cases of wild beasts— 
for that matter sometimes even of domesti- 
cated animals—attacking and killing men 
and other beasts. But such aggressive be- 
haviour has been found to be due to such 
feelings as fear for their own lives, sex or 
hunger urge. Once they are free from them, 
they cease to be violent. 


But the story of human society is more 
instructive to us in this connection. The 
anthropologists supply us with material about 
the so-called primitive societies. There are 
still tribes living in several parts of the world, 
who have never known war. The Bushmen 
of Congo, the Veddas of Ceylon, the Pre- 
Dravidians of South India, the Tribal folk 
of Borneo, the Eskimos and various other 
such food gathering tribes are all reported 
to lead a most unwarlike existence. These 
groups share whatever they have with their 
kinsfolk. Their conduct is kind and brave, 
affectionate to children and on terms of 
equality with women. Stealing and lying 
are reported to be extremely rare among 
them. I refer here to the letter of an Eskimo 
written in 1756 and published by the famous 
Arctic explorer, Nansen, in his ‘Eskimo Life’. 
The Eskimo could not understand how men 
of the same faith in the civilised nations of 
Europe were hunting each other like seals, 
stealing from others and fighting for lands. 
He was surprised that the people of Europe 
had not learned manners and proposed to 
send a few Eskimos as missionaries to teach 
the Europeans the Eskimo way of life. 


I am not suggesting that there are no 
instances quarrels and fights 
We do come across cases 


of violent 
among early men. 


of feuds and battles among them. But 
wherever these have occurred, they have 
been duc to certain other causes or customs. 
In most cases, greed for wealth, lust for 
power, hunger and sex have been the prime 
factors, causing violent behaviour. 


But we 


do not witness among primitive peoples any 
tendency to slaughter innocent men, women 
and children on a mass scale as we do in 
our modern wars. 


It is interesting to note the primitive 
peoples’ ways of dealing with aggression if 
and when it occurs. The Indians of the 
North-west Coast settle their quarrels by 
what is called ‘the Potlatch’ or a feast. If 
two persons quarrel, one of them gives a feast 
at which he distributes liberally a large 
amount of his property and thus tries to 
humiliate his opponent. Here the aggressor 
fights not by fists but by his generosity. 
Among the Eskimos, the aggressor fights by 
composing satirical poems against his oppo- 
nent, which he sings in a public musical 
contest. One who shows better ability to 
write such a poem is adjudged victor by the 
spectators. These instances are instructive 
to us today when we are trying to settle our 
disputes by wars. 

Thus we find that there is no such thing 
as the ‘instinct of pugnacity’ and, therefore, 
we cannot accede to the idea of any psy- 
chological or instinctive basis for violence or 
wars in the world. Hence, we have to seek 
elsewhere for the causes of such expressions 
of violence as riots and wars. Violence seems 
to me to arise out of one or both of these 
two conditions: firstly, obstruction in the 
way of satisfying a basic need like hunger, or 
sex, and secondly, incitement by interested 
individuals or groups. If we analyse the 
causes of wars between two countries or 
peoples in the past or even now, we find that 
cither one or both of these conditions are 
present. The institutions that man has built 
around and for himself do not provide him 
with chances for full and proper growth of 
his personality. Millions in this world even 
today have to go illfed and illclothed. The 
existing structure of our society denies them 
even their primary wants, leading to wide- 
spread dissatisfaction; and men are not 
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wanting in number to exploit this situation. 
Therefore, as Hocart has said in his ‘Pro- 
gress of Man’, war is not an expression of 
anything inherent in human nature but a 
pattern of behaviour acquired from parti- 
cular situations and institutions. Hence, if 
we are to banish violence from our midst, 
our first task should be to alter our social 
institutions. 


The world is sick of wars today. We 
declare that we fight to maintain our free- 
dom and equality. These, we forget, are 
the first casualties in a war. Violence only 
begets greater violence and in the process all 
that we love and adore is destroyed. Fur- 
ther it dehumanises man and reduces him 
to a level lower than the brute. Great 
teachers of mankind like Confucius, Buddha, 
the Nazarene and, in our own day, the 
Mahatma have taught us that we should 
base our socicty on the principle of Non- 
violence for it ennobles man and makes him 
divine. If we are to banish violence. from 
human ‘society, there is no other means but 
to adopt this principle as the basis of all our 
human relations and institutions. Mahatma 
Gandhi insisted that Non-violence should be 
the sheet anchor of our society. He applied 
that principle for a political fight and we 
now know with what results. We are today 
a free nation; and there is no_ bitterness 
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between us and our erstwhile imperial 
rulers. He developed the singular weapon 
of Non-violent Satyagraha, maintaining that 
the application of this weapon in national 
fights does not leave any trail of bitterness 
behind as do violent wars. It succeeds by 
bringing about a change of heart in the 
enemy you are fighting. 

This means that we have to re-educate 
ourselves in the new process. It also means 
a reorganisation of our social institutions. 
Our educational system should develop in 
us a love of peace and Non-violence and a 
hatred of war and violence. At present, we 
glorify wars—label them patriotic—and give 
laurels to Soldiers and Generals. These 
methods generate in us a temper of violence 
and not one of peace. And secondly, we 
have to alter our social structure in such a 
way as to afford full and free scope to all 
of us for a well-balanced growth of our per- 
Poverty stunts our growth and its 
existence in any part of the world is a danger 
to peace. We have, therefore, to set about 
remoulding our social institutions to banish 
poverty, greed for wealth and lust for power, 
and with them will go all violence. And 
then our educational system too has to be 
reorganised so as to train humanity in the 
way of peace. Only then peace on earth and 
goodwill among men will prevail. 

(By Courtesy AIR, Bombay) 


sonalities. 


THE INDIAN CANCER SOCIETY 


It has long been apparent to all doctors 
who deal with Cancer in India, that the 
public at large has a very poor conception of 
the danger signals of its early stages. Mis- 
taken beliefs and gross ignorance of the basic 
facts about Cancer, have been responsible for 
much unnecessary suffering. Very' often a 
lack of such primary knowledge leads to 
dangerous postponement of adequate treat- 
ment and a preventable fatal outcome. This 





terrible lethargy and neglect cause the death 
of thousands every ycar, and these poor 
people die only because they have never been 
told how to recognise the early Symptoms. 


Today, fact and fancy are intimately 
mixed up in the lay mind about this whole 
subject. Some appear ashamed of having 
the disease and feel branded when it is 
diagnosed in them. Others believe it infec- 
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tious and will have no truck with the stricken. 
Many treat cancer as if it were a mixture 
of syphilis and small-pox combined. Still 
others put all their faith in charms and 
chimes to cure them of this fell disease. 
Advertising charlatans and quacks are able 
to take their full pound of flesh, often with 
the active help of misguided and foolish 
friends and relatives who are gullible enough 
to swallow everything that appears in neon 
signs or in the lay press as advertisement. 


Whatever the reason, a serious and 
dangerous delay occurs, before a majority of 
cancer patients is seen for the first time by 
the specialist, or the cancer clinic, and at a 
stage when the disease has already spread 
beyond the hopes of a cure. Such advanced 
cases inevitably end fatally in hospitals, and 
their circle of friends and relatives get con- 
vinced that even the best available treatment 
at recognised centres and by trajned specia- 
lists is of no avail. Thus the word ‘CANCER’ 
has come to acquire very strong associations, 
and for many it is identified with painful 
death. The fact that this attitude is wrong 
does not mean that it can be ignored. As 
doctors we know that cancer, like other 
diseases is both painless and curable in its 
early stages. We know this, because we have 
been taught its life-history, have seen the 
results of treatment of all its varieties, and 
have examined the overall statistics. But lay 
people have not had these advantages. They 
only know that we can offer no certain cure 
for each and every case of malignant disease ; 
and some of them have had to watch a 
painful death much more closely than most 
doctors. The next time anyone of this group 
comes across a case of cancer, past associa- 
tions with the disease are revived and the 
unfortunate victim is advised to go any where 
but to the cancer clinic. All cancer is 
believed “incurable”, which is another word 
in our minds, with lingering 


associated 
rnisery. 


From such ignorance is born fear, and this 
fright is responsible for keeping the cancer 
patient in the dark about the serious nature 
of his complaint. The relatives feel that 
the very mention of the word “cancer” may 
frighten the patient to death, and many a 
patient is kept away from the cancer clinic 
from this cause alone. There is such a 
repulsion against the word cancer becoming 
associated with oneself or one’s relatives that 
the cancer specialist and the cancer clinic 
in India have to work under a big handicap 
right from the start. 


Cancer is a disease like many other diseases 
and in its early stages is more curable than 
other less-frightening diseases of the heart, 
liver, lungs and other organs. There is no 
taint or contamination associated with this 
disease to our knowledge, yet that is exactly 
what is taken for granted by the lay public. 
Perhaps this idea is born of fear of the un- 
known. Most people believe that we know 
hardly anything about cancer and that we are 
still groping in the dark, otherwise they 
argue we should be able to cure all cancer by 
today. In quite a few cases this is suggested 
by that peculiar breed of | self-interested 
gentry who expect to make something to 
their own profit out of the misery of others. 
In many States in America such characters 
are legally punishable today, but in India 
we can only fight them with knowledge. 


It must be made more widely known than 
it is at present, that cancer can be treated in 
this country quite adequately today. Dis- 
regard and contempt for certain facts is 
in-born in many of us and this attitude can 
only be dealt with satisfactorily by further 
knowledge, but pride and prejudice die hard; 
and we still come across quite a few indi- 
viduals who make a mild dash out of the 
country to Europe or America at the first 
mention of this diagnosis. Valuable time is 
thus lost, be it only a few weeks, and in 
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certain types of cancer this delay is suffi- 
ciently conducive to spread of the disease 
beyond the scope of the most modern treat- 
ment. 

It is interesting to note, that different 
varieties of cancer are preponderant in 
different parts of the world. Thus, though 
all types of malignant diseases are met with 
in India, there are certain types of cancers 
which abound in numbers far greater than 
those met with in other parts of the globe. 
Thus Cancer Clinics in the country itself 
have more experience in diagnosing and 
treating these cases than similar institutions 
elsewhere. We repeat here once again, that 
we can only fight cancer with knowledge. 
Control needs the co-operation and support 
of every intelligent person, especially in 
India, where illiteracy, ignorance and super- 
stition are so rampant. 


Thus there is felt an urgent need in our 
country today for an organization on a 
nation-wide basis, that will deal primarily 
with public education in this field. We must 
disseminate knowledge about the basic facts 
of cancer all over the country. With this 
end in view, it is proposed to found a 
voluntary body to be known as the INDIAN 
CANCER SOCIETY with its headquarters 
in Bombay and branches in the different 
States of India. 

The aims and objects of this society will 
be as follows: — 

I To control cancer through the maxi- 
mum use of present day methods of educa- 
tion, detection and treatment. (It will not 
be out of place to mention here, that much 
recent work in nuclear and atomic physics is 
being applied to the cancer field, and new 
apparatus and radio-activited drugs have 
been forthcoming but are as yet unobtain- 
able in our country, due to lack of funds). 

This aim can be best realised by: — 

(a) Undertaking a popular educational 
campaign designed for enlightening the 





general public about basic facts concerning 
cancer and the imperative need for early 
diagnosis and treatment. This campaign 
will have to be carried on simultaneously 
through the press, screen, radio and the 
platforms of public societies, associations and 
teaching institutions. We have to fight gross 
ignorance, neglect and _ paralysing feat 
associated with Cancer. 

(b) Making 
quackery. 

(c) Encouraging the establishment of 
Cancer centres in dfferent parts of the 
Country. 

(d) Recommending to the various Uni- 
versity Authorities in the country, the insti- 
tution of special under-graduate and _post- 
graduate instruction in the 


every effort to combat 


domain of 
Cancer. 

(ce) Associating with the TATA MEMO- 
RIAL HOSPITAL, THE INDIAN CAN- 
CER RESEARCH CENTRE and similar 
institutions in the country in encouraging 
co-ordinated research for new methods of 
prevention, 


diagnosis and treatment of 


Cancer. 

(f{) Impressing on the public and the 
medical practitioner the importance of a 
thorough examination to detect any suspected 
cancer. 

Ii. To establish a permanent bureau of 
the society, where facts and figures regarding 
Cancer will be available for reference. 

[II To obtain voluntary donations from 
the public to achieve the above aims. 

The Indian Cancer Society will be 
affiliated to the “Union Internationale 
Contrele Cancer” and the British Empire 
Cancer Campaign, and will seek co-opera- 
tion from similar 
Canada and Europe. 


societies in America, 
Enquiries may be addressed to:— 
The Secretary, THE INDIAN CANCER 
SOCIETY, Tata Memorial Hospital, Parel, 


BOMBAY 12. 
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PROBLEM OF T. B. IN KANPUR 
S. P. MEHRA 


Tuberculosis is a serious problem in U. P., 
specially in Cawnpore, the industrial centre 
of the State, which claims the sorrowful 
record of the highest T. B. mortality rate in 
the world. At least a couple of thousand 
people die every year from T. B. in the city. 
According to modern standards the city 
should have as many beds for T. B. patients. 
At present there is none, except a few 
temporary ones attached to the Central 
T. B. Clinic, run by a social service organisa- 
Cawnpore Anti-Tuber- 


No other diagnostic 


tion, namely, the 
culosis Association. 
and outdoor treatment facilities exist except 
those provided in this Clinic. 

In Mr. C. B. Gupta U. P. has a capable 
Minister in charge of the Medical Depart- 
ment. His preoccupations, however, and 
other reasons, which include lack of proper 
technical advice, have, unfortunately, pre- 
vented U. P. Government from pursuing an 
intelligent policy in regard to the problem of 
T. B. in the State and specially in Cawnpore, 
which would yield the maximum results 
with the minimum cost. On the other hand, 
the resources and energy, both by pursuit 
of what may be described as wrong policies 
and impractical schemes, are being frittered 
away. 

Tuberculosis is far too serious a problem 
to be tackled by the resources of any single 
organisation, the State, the social institutions, 
local bodies or charitably minded _indivi- 
duals. Realizing this, and the gravity of the 
problem in Cawnpore, certain citizens of 
Cawnpore, after necessary consultations with, 
and after obtaining promise of support from, 
the State Government in 1945 formed 
Cawnpore Anti-Tuberculosis Association. 


Ex-officio representation on the Managing 
Committee of the Association was given to 
the District Magistrate, the Civil Surgeon and 


the representatives of Cawnpore’s local 
bodies. Other members of the Committee in- 
clude representatives of Employers and 
Labour. With the advice of experts including 
Dr. P. V. Benjamin, Tuberculosis Adviser to 
Government of India, and Technical 
Adviser to the Tuberculosis Association of 
India, and Col. R. Vishwanathan, Officer on 
Special Duty (Tuberculosis) in the Health 
Directorate of Government of India, the 
Association in 1946 drew up a comprehen- 
sive programme of anti-tuberculosis work in 
the city. This included opening of a Central 
T. B. Clinic in the heart of the city, starting 
of a 200-bed T. B. Hospital on the outskirts 
of the city, and if funds later on permit, of 
opening a few satellite Clinics in the city, 
and an colony. This pro- 
gramme of activity was also examined by the 
experts of the U. P. Government, including 
the then Inspector General of Civil 
Hospitals, and received their approval. The 
programme took into account what was ideal 
and what was practicable. 


after-care 


The first item in the programme was the 
opening of a Clinic. Capital cost of this 
scheme, excluding cost of land, was estimated 
at Rs. 3 lakhs. Following the Association’s 
representations and Dr. Benjamin’s visit to 
Lucknow to meet the Premier and the then 
Minister of Health Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi 
Pandit, the Government of U. P. agreed to 
meet half of the non-recurring cost as well 
as future recurring cost of the Clinic on 
50 : 50 basis. The Association raised Rs 1} 
lakhs from the people of Cawnpore for this 
scheme, and an equal amount was provided 
by the State Government. The Central 
T. B. Clinic was opened on Ist Feb. 1950, 
by the Health Minister Mr. C. B. Gupta. 

The Association had, however, begun 
running a Clinic in a rented building from 
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January, 1947, which was closed on the 
opening of the Central T. B. Clinic. Annual 
recurring expenditure in running the Clinic 
in the first year was about Rs. 40,000, and 
since then it has been steadily increasing. 
Annual expenditure in running the Central 
T. B. Clinic now exceeds Rs. 60,000. The 
Association has not yet been able to get the 
Government to fix their share of the recur- 
ring grant for the Clinic and has to face 
considerable difficulty in raising the necessary 
funds locally for running the Clinic and for 
expanding its activities further, specially in 
view of the fact that it is also engaged in 
raising funds locally for its 200-bed T. B. 
Hospital scheme. To-date, since January, 
1947, the Association has received only 
Rs. 26,500 from the State Government for 
running this Clinic. For want of funds the 
Association’s Clinic cannot give as much free 
service to the poorer sections of the com- 
munity as is needed by them. 

After the establishment of Clinic, the 
starting of a Hospital becomes of still greater 
Without the beds many of the 
cases cannot receive the necessary treatment. 


urgency. 


The Association, as soon as it had raised 
the necessary funds for its Clinic scheme, 
proceeded to draw up a scheme of 200-bed 
Hospital. The I. G. of Civil Hospitals 
in his letter of October, 1947, asked 
the Association to submit their scheme 
to Government, and wrote that Government 
would be pleased to give financial support 
to this project. He also arranged for a 
meeting between the then Parliamentary 
Secretary of the Health Minister, and the 
Honorary Secretary of the Association, after 
which the Government agreed in February, 
1948, to meet half the capital cost of the 
Hospital scheme, and to make a grant of 
Rs. 1,50,000 in 1948-49, if an equal amount 
could be raised locally by the Associa- 
tion. Provision for this grant was made by 
the Government in the budget estimates for 
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1948-49, but the grant was not made. In 
due course the grant disappeared from the 
estimates. 


The Association has, however, kept on 
plodding with the scheme, and undeterred 
by the discouraging attitude of the Govern- 
ment it has kept on raising funds and doing 
all other things necessary for starting a 
200-bed Hospital. It has acquired about 
90 acres land on the outskirts of the city, 
got it enclosed and fenced with the necessary 
plantation. Water supply arrangements are 
being made and plans for a model 200-bed 
Hospital have been drawn by the Senior 
Architect to the Health Ministry of Govern- 
ment of India under supervision of their 
Tuberculosis Adviser. The Association hope 
that the U. P. Government in due course 
would recognise the importance of the work 
that is being done in Cawnpore and would 
extend to it the necessary support. 

Meanwhile, it is a matter of regret, that 
acting on wrong advice the U. P. Govern- 
ment have been frittering away the funds 
they can spare for anti-tuberculosis work in 
the city. Instead of sparing all the funds 
they could possibly do for the provision of 
beds in the proposed T. B. Hospital, and 
helping the Central T. B. Clinic, to become 
more serviceable, the Government decided 
to open another T. B. Clinic, exclusively for 
Labour. Most of the money spent or pro- 
posed to be spent in equipping and running 
this Clinic could have well been utilised in 
giving a fillip to the Hospital Scheme. By 
spending only a few hundred rupees more 
on the existing Clinic the Government could 
have made it of greater service to Labour. 
Equipping of an additional Clinic and run- 
ning it would cost thousands, and this was 
an avoidable expenditure. 

" U. P. Government had sanctioned an 
expenditure of Rs. 45,000 during the year 
1950-51 for the Labour T. B. Clinic. A 
building for this a cost of 


Clinic at 
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Rs. 72,000 is also to be made. The Finance 
and Labour Minister in his budget speech 
on 27th Feb., 1950, had announced that “in 
view of the large incidence of tuberculosis 
among working classes a tuberculosis clinic 
for the exclusive use of industrial labour is 
being opened in Cawnpore.” Though over a 
year has passed the Labour Clinic has not 
yet been opened. The building, formerly 
used for housing the Association’s Clinic, 
has been taken on hire, an X-Ray plant pur- 
chased, and a Doctor engaged. All these, 
however, have been idle. 

As stated above, the service which th 
Clinic is 


render, can be rendered by the Association’s 


proposed Labour expected to 
Clinic at far less cost. 

The Government enthusiasm for expand- 
ing medical work and helping the Association 
in doing anti-T. B. work so evident in 1945 
to 1947 seemed soon to have cooled down 
for reasons best known to them 

In 1948-49 budget estimates they had 
provided a sum of Rs. 1,50,000 for opening 
a Medical College in Cawnpore. Next year 
that project too was dropped. 

Instead of fulfilling their promise of help 
to this Association the Government announ- 
ced a hare-brained scheme of starting a 
T. B. Hospital of 1,000 beds in Jehangira- 
bad. The Health Minister was reported as 
saying: “U. P. will shortly have a first-class 
a es 
modern scientific instruments at Jehangira- 


Sanatorium fully equipped with 
bad, 20 miles from Lucknow. The proposed 
sanatorium will 1,000 beds.” 
(Hindustan Times, 9th June, 1949). Ac- 
cording to the existing estimates the capital 
cost of one T. B. bed is Rs. 10,000 and the 
recurring annual cost Rs. 2,000. In the 
A. I. C. C. Publication, the “Second Year 
of Freedom, 1948-49” the chapter dealing 
with the achievements under head “Public 
Health” contains the following information 
“Another 


consist of 


Government: 


regarding U. P. 


Tl. B. Hospital containing 500 beds was 
established at Jehangirabad.” That this 
information was premature was evident 
from the following statement made by the 
Finance Minister in his budget speech on 
27th February, 1950:— 

“A new T. B. Sanatorium having at least a 
hundred beds will be established either at 
Jehangirabad (in Barabanki district) or at 
Rampur.” No explanation was forthcoming 
for the Government being in two minds 
about the site of the Hospital. 

To date no T. B. Hospital or Sanatorium 
exists in Jehangirabad, and the Government 
have now abandoned this scheme altogether. 
Reasons for this have not been made public. 


In the budget estimates for 1950-51, a 
provision of Rs. 1,50,000 (non-recurring) 
and Rs. 1,00,000 (recurring) for opening the 
above 100-bed Hospital (at Rampur) was 
made. In the revised estimates the provision 
disappeared, but has again appeared in the 
estimates for 1951-52. The Finance Minister 
presenting the estimates for 1951-52 last 
month declared that he hoped this 100-bed 
Sanatorium would be opened by the end of 
this year. To talk of opening a 100-bed 
T. B. Hospital with a sum of Rs. 1,50,000 in 
the year 1951, shows that the Government’s 
advisers in the department concerned do not 
wish to frighten the Legislators by giving 
big figures of expenditure all at once. 


In the budget estimates for 1951-52 U. P. 
Government have again referred to the pro- 
blem of T. B. in Cawnpore. The Memo- 
randum on 1951-52 grants says: “Everyonc 
knows that the number of T. B. sufferers in 
Cawnpore is more than in any other city of 
the State and that State Government had not 
yet been able to make satisfactory provision 
for the treatment of T. B. patients.” The 
now proposed satisfactory provision consists 
of conversion of the existing Isolation Ward 
in the Lajpatrai General Hospital into a 
T. B. Ward at an estimated cost of 
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Rs. 11,000, and a recurring annual cost of 
Rs. 20,000. 


This scems like tinkering with the 
problem, and running away from realities. 
As stated above, the Cawnpore Anti-T. B. 
Association has been pursuing the problem 
in a realistic manner. It has secured land, 
and has sufficient cash with which it would 
soon be in a position to start work on a 200- 
bed T. B. Hospital which will ultimately cost 
Rs. 20 lakhs. By helping in this project the 
Government would be doing something 
tangible and substantial in providing for the 
relief of T. B. sufferers in Cawnpore. In 
taking up one project after another and 
abandoning them next year, or in making 
quixotic plans of hospitals of one thousand 
beds they do not serve the purpose which 
they wish to. 


The Health Minister, Mr. C. B. Gupta, 
in his address to the Indian Conference of 
Social Work at Allahabad on November 18, 
1950, declared: : 

“T think you will ali agree that in a welfare 
state the Government has to assume the 
role of a leader and planner in all such 
social uplift endeavours. This, however, 
does not minimise the importance of non- 
official agencies. In fact, both the official 
and non-official agencies have to supple- 
ment each other, but the official one being 
the single greatest force assumes the 
leadership.” 

There is little evidence of “planning” and 
“leadership” in the way U. P. Government 
have been trying to tackle the problem of 
tuberculosis. 

Nor do the U. P. Government seem 
anxious to enlist support of non-official 
agencies. The Health Ministers’ Conference 
held in New Delhi in September, 1959, at 
which the U. P. Government were also re- 
presented, had passed a resolution empha- 
sizing the importance of voluntary agencies 


10 
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in the medical field. The following is the 
text of the resolution: — 


“Whereas in all countries voluntary agen- 
cies have played a significant role in pro- 
moting the health and welfare of the 
people, the motive force behind their 
activities being the charitable urge which 
impels men and women to make a con- 
structive effort to relieve suffering and 
distress among their fellow beings and 
whereas the resources of Governments are 
quite inadequate to meet the pressing 
needs of the people and voluntary bodics 
are in a position to make valuable contri- 
butions to supplement Governmental 
efforts, this conference urges that Govern- 
ments should utilise to full advantage and 
encourage with grants from public funds 
on such conditions as may be consistent 
with the policy of the State, voluntary 
agencies within their territories for the 
expansion of health activity in all its 
aspects.” 

In spite of the above resolution passed in 
Sept., 1950 and the statement made by the 
U. P.’s Health Minister in Allahabad in 
November, 1950, the U. P. Government do 
not seem anxious to encourage such volun- 
tary agencies even where they exist and 
which have valuable work to their credit, 
such as, the Cawnpore Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association, which has founded a T. B. 
Clinic with a capital cost of nearly Rs. 5 
lakhs and which is being run by it at a 
recurring cost of Rs. 50,000 per annum, and 
which has made more progress with its 
scheme of 200-bed T. B. Hospital in the city, 
in spite of the lack of State Government’s 
co-operation, than have the State Govern- 
ment in giving effect to their wish of provid- 
ing for the relief of T. B. sufferers in the city. 

Some idea of the lack of planning and 
leadership among the advisers of U. P. 
Government would also be evident from the 
U. P. Government’s failure to accept the 
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olfer of the W. H. O., made through Govern- 
ment of India, of opening a T. B. Training 
and Demonstration Centre in U. P. Most 
of the capital cost of the scheme was to be 
met by the W.H.O. and the U.N.I.C.ELF., 
and a part by the Government of India. The 
State Government were expected to meet the 


recurring cost only. Each Centre would 
contain a model clinic, a hospital, a sana- 
torium, and an after-care colony. Three 


such centres were to be opened in India. 
U. P. Government turned down this offer by 
demanding that the W. H. O. should also 
meet the recurring cost of the Centre. The 
three Centres will now be opened in Delhi, 
Trivandrum, and Patna, respectively. Go- 
vernment of India have made a grant of 
Rs. 2,12,.412 for the Delhi Centre and of 
Rs. 1,25,588 for the Patna Centre. The 
W. H. O. will provide the rest of the cost. 
In December, 1947, U. P. Government 
had appointed a committee to report on 
Public Health and Medical Reorganisation. 
The report of this Committee was submitted 
in October, 1948, but the Government Re- 
solution on it was published two years later, 
that is, in October, 1950. This delay is a 
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reflection on the State Government's interest 
in the medical and public health reorganisa- 
tion problems. 


In the course of the Government Resolu- 
tion it has been stated: “Cawnpore which 
has got the largest incidence of T. B. is 
receiving special attention of Government.” 
If this “special attention” means only the 
proposed conversion of a ward in an existing 
general hospital into a T. B. Ward at a 
cost of Rs. 11,000 and the proposed opening 
of a Clinic for Labour, and complete neglect 
of the really useful proposal of 200-bed T. B. 
Hospital the starving of voluntary 
agencies, it is obvious the Government insist 
on tinkering with the problem, instead of 
assuming the role of “Planner” and “Leader,” 
which it is their duty to do in the Welfare 
State, as claimed by our Health Minister. 


and 


While not doubting Government’s good 
intentions, from the foregoing facts one 
cannot escape the painful conclusion that the 
Health Ministry are not able to give effect 
to these intentions owing cither to defects in 
policy or the defects of technical advice on 
which they have obviously to rely. 


LET US HAVE COMMUNITY CENTRES 


INpDU 


The framework of a nation is a network 
of groups. The first group to which an 
individual belongs is the family and the next 
Within the 
community there is a network of associa- 
tions, some of which approximate to the 
communities. An individual may belong to 
an educational social club, 
religious group, trade union or a political 
group. He may belong to some of these 
associations without fully understanding their 
functions and structures. As such, they will 
not influence him in. his growth, and he will 


is often the neighbourhood. 


institution, a 


PATEL 


never attain a full sense of belonging to 
them. As far as established modes of proce- 
dure go. the Central and State Governments 
are perhaps very remote whcre young persons 
are concerned. Hence a nation is primarily 
an aggregate of individuals who belong to a 
network of communities and associations. 


Under the new Constitution, our Govern- 
ment will be elected on the basis of adult 
Even so it will not be as repre- 
sentative of the country as is desirable 
because we have not yet trained the people 
in the understanding of their responsibilities 


franchise. 
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to the wider life of communities and associa- 
tions in and through which they live their 
lives. In order that the young individual 
may attain ‘normal’ development, he needs 
to study his relationship with his society. 
This process of social understanding is onc 
that is of immense importance in the present 
world situation. Now, the community centre 
is an organisation which is specially provided 
and equipped to serve as a meeting place for 
the associations and interests of the people of 
a given neighbourhood community. 


The existence of a community centre pro- 
vides a base for social understanding. As 
‘man is essentially a social rather than a 
solitary animal’, he should be educated to 
understand his social relationship with in- 
dividuals and other groups of individuals, 
and social groups need to be adjusted to 
meet the needs of their members. The 
individuals will then acquire the power of 
inter-communication and _— understanding 
which is based on a sense of sympathy. 


The community centre marks the charactcr 
of the group. It is the focal point through 
which they express themselves and develop 
primary and absorbing interests which can 
hold them together. Gradually the members 
become coordinated into groups with a 
common understanding. It is at this point 
that more permanent interests and plans for 
wider activities can be developed. Along 
with the activities of the centre, the members 
acquire a sense of belonging together and 
regain confidence in themselves. Their 
loyalty to the group develops along with a 
sense of responsibility. 


We are living in a secular democratic re- 
public, and the new Constitution safeguards 
our interests to some extent. Yet our social 
problems are like stumbling blocks on our 
road to progress. We have a caste system 
which has suppressed the desires of the peo- 
ple and has thereby stunted their growth. 


treated like chattel in 
places and they have yet to gain equal op- 
A society which is based on 
traditions and customs and is not planned 


Women are many 


portunities. 


out for the welfare of its members remains 
a stagnant unhealthy one. A 
complete overhaul of the social order is very 
necessary to create a strong social structure. 
A social revolution is the only way out 
to frame a new structure of society. It is 
in solving such vital social problems that the 
community centre comes to our aid. Through 
its day-to-day contacts with the ways of 
members, the community centre indicates 
adequate ways of living by setting new social 
values on a higher level. 


The Bombay Government is making 
frantic efforts to implement prohibition 
and raise the moral standards of the people. 
However, it is also necessary to examine the 
root cause of this evil. If we analyse the 
mental make up of a worker, we see that he 
lives in an unhealthy environment, as the 
head of an unplanned family life. The sur- 
roundings of his work-place are equally un- 
healthy. Hence in the evening after work 
he gets tired and seeks some kind of mental 
peace and recreation. He does not get this 
mental rest at home, because the home 
environment is miserable and unsuitable. It is 
only as a last resort that he takes to drink. 
From personal experience as a social worker 
in the coal fields, I can say that we engaged 
the coal miners after their working hours 
in various activities of a cultural and recrea- 
tional type and thus they had hardly any 
time to think of drink. A conscious effort 
was also made to create public opinion 
against the drink habit and gradually the 
workers got rid of it. It would thus be 
seen that an alternative has to be given to 
the people to enable them to get rid of the 
drink habit. A well organised community 
centre with its multifarious activities provides 
such an alternative, 


and an 
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Such a community centre is of attraction 
to the people and is within their easy reach. 
It should be equipped on modern lines with 
the best recreational facilities like various 
outdoor and indoor games, clean swimming 
pools wherever possible, reading rooms and a 
library. Besides, there are cultural pro- 
grammes hike music, dance, dramas, films, 
and educational tours during the week end. 
It also adopts a plan of ‘education for all’ by 
having adult education schemes. It has 
health programmes for its members. It also 
runs a canteen for them. 

A community centre can be organised with 
the aid of state funds or by voluntary con- 
tributions from the people of that locality. 
In order to run this centre efficiently, the 
members have to elect a responsible executive 
committee and then have several sub- 
committees manage different activities. It 
should be under an elected and trained 
leader, who will watch the tendencies and 
customs as they grow and try to follow the 
rational ones. He should acquaint himsclf 
well with the family background of all the 
members with their help. By implementing 
the above programme of the community 
centre and by defining our purpose, a healthy 
outlook can be developed 
members. 


among _its 


To some extent the community centre can 
help its members to aid stabilise their finan- 
cial position. Every centre can run a co- 
operative credit society and give loans to its 
members. The cooperative consumers stores 
can facilitate the purchases of the house- 
wives. To help members without jobs, it 
can open regional employment exchanges. 
Thus with the idea of cooperation. ‘benefit 
for all’, the centre develops a sense of 
security and responsibility. 


In like manner, the community centre can 
promote democratic living. Our freedom 
will perish if we do not follow the principles 
of democracy. For freedom without demo- 
cracy has invariably led to the exploitation 
of the masses through economic and politi- 
cal monopolisation of power. Under a 
democracy on the contrary, the individuals 
in a country live and act as one people. 
There is concerted action based upon a 
voluntary recognition of the need for such 
action. The major decisions of the nation 
are arrived at with a high degree of general 
consent and their members can resolve their 
political disputes not without bitterness, but 
normally without force. A sense of unity 
and fellowship permeates the whole. In 
short, democracy reinforces liberty and 
guarantees justice. The community centre 
helps in developing the spirit of democracy 
by bringing individuals together 
through sympathy, fellowship, 
mutual understanding, cooperation, tolera- 
tion and goodwill. That being so, the com- 
munity centres are all the more necessary 


close 
bonds of 


in India—a new democrarcy with a large 
illiterate electorate. 


Unfortunately, however, unlike other 
countries, we have not given any thought 
to community centres and their social values. 
The rich class have their clubs for their 
pleasures and for expressing their personali- 
ties. These clubs have a peculiar class 
character and an artificial environment. 
Tragically however, for the middle and the 
poorer classes there is no club life and most 
of them do not know how to spend their 
spare time. Hence there is a great and 
urgent need for community centres for 
developing a healthy social life in India. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM 


described some of the social services that are 
now provided in the U. K. One of the 


COMMUNITY WORK IN 


A note in the September 1950 issue of the 
INDIAN JOURNAL OF SOCIAL WORK 
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aspects not dealt with was the Community 
Centre and Association Movement. As the 
movement is concerned, directly or indirect- 
ly, with at least one-tenth of the total popu- 
lation of the country an indication of its 
working may not be out of place. 

The first residential settlement, the real 
forerunner of the Community Centre ap- 
peared in 1885, but Centres in the modern 
sense only developed in the 1920’s. Of the 
four million houses built between the Wars 
the great majority were on new housing 
estates, and it was here that the breakdown 
of community life became most apparent. 
The whole apparatus of community life was 
missing. Shops, churches, public houses were 
all lacking. At first the local residents got 
together to mect some particular urgent 
need; soon they came to realise the advan- 
tage of association, and more permanent 
organizations were set up. The form of 
association varied. In fact, the National 
Council of Social Service, in its handbook 
entitled “Our Neighbourhood”, insists that 
there should be as many different types of 
community centre as there are types of neigh- 
bourhood. But generally there was one thing 
in common. They arose spontaneously from 
the needs of the people and were not inspired 
from the outside, though admittedly there 
would often be experts in the background to 
help smooth away local difficulties. By way 
of example we can take the Watling Com- 
munity Association. As Sir Ernest Barket 
wrote in the preface to the official history of 
its first 21 years: 


“The residents got together in their own 
voluntary association; they raised a fund 
of their own by their own voluntary contri- 
butions; they then appealed to voluntary 
bodies, sympathetic to their efforts because 
they too were of the same sort of nature, 
to help those who had helped themselves; 
and that was the way in which the Watling 
Centre was born.” 
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In 1938 a Consultative Council of Com- 
munity Association was established, and by 
the outbreak of war 92 Centres had been 
provided, but it was only after 1945 that 
By the 
Community 


really rapid expansion took place. 
end of March 1951, 1,350 
Associations and similar groups were in exist- 
ence, having a total membership of some 
half a million, quite apart from the members 
of affiliated organizations. 


Of the 1,350 Community Associations 656 
have the full use of a Community Centre 
building. The rest have to obtain temporary 
accommodation wherever it can be found to 
fit in with their activities. Of the fortunate 
656 most are faced with the problem of 
deciding how to allocate equitably too little 
space to too many different functions. The 
700 members of the Centre at Richmond, 
for instance, have organized 22 different 
Activity Groups, ranging from Ballet Danc- 
ing to Whist, each Group being run by those 
members who are interested in it. In addi- 
tion there are over 30 affiliated organiza- 
g. Richmond & Twickenham Arts 
Club, the local United Nations Association ) 
all of which are entitled to use the premises 
for their meetings. The premises consist of 
a hall seating 250, five committee rooms 
of varying size, Warden’s Office, and a cafe 
which is run and manned by members of 
the Centre. During the winter months, which 
constitute the busy season, on the average 
ten different activities take place every day. 
In the afternoon of a typical Monday there 
will be a Whist Drive for the Old Folk in 
the cafe and a meeting of the local branch 
of the Conservative Association in the hall. 
A ballet class in one of the small rooms wi! 
be followed by the Bridge Section in the 
evening; at the same time a meeting of the 
International Friendship League will be 
taking place in one of the larger rooms, 
and the local Labour Party will be holding a 
social in the hall. (Annual attendance is 


tions (e. 
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estimated at 85,000). Meanwhile the 
Warden and his staff, mainly voluntary 
helpers from among the members of the 
Centre, try to keep track of everything that 
goes on and to forestall such trouble as might 
be caused by the Light Orchestra wanting 
to practise at the same time and in the same 
room that is needed by the Chess Team for 
an important match. 

What is the general theory behind all this 
activity? Extracts from the report on Com- 
issued in 1945 by the 


Ministry of Education may serve to clarify 


munity Centres 


the official background. 


“Experience has shown that men and 
women do not as a rule make the best use 
of their leisure if the only facilities avail- 
able outside the home are those provided 
by commercial enterprise... . 


“Neighbourhood does not, of itself, neces- 
sarily constitute a social bond; but if, by 
grouping its leisure activities around a 
recreative and educational centre, a neigh- 
bourhood can develop into a socially con- 
learning through 
managing the affairs of the centre, to 
participate intelligently in the work of 
local and national government, then edu- 


scious community, 


cation for democracy will have made a 
real advance... . 


“The Government has decided that the 
provision of community centres to promote 
the social and physical training and re- 
creation of the community should be 
regarded as coming within the scope of 
the education service administered by 
Local Education Authorities... . 


“The Community Centre is not intended to 
sezve as a substitute for home, church and 
other traditional rallying points of social 
life, nor is it intended to supersede 
cinemas, theatres and concert halls; but if 
it is so organized as to fit in with and 
supplement the facilities already avail- 


able, it should be a potent factor in 
building up a live democratic community.” 


The term “Community Centre” is itself 
well calculated to confuse the uninitiated 
The connection with communism and com- 
munalism is purely verbal, the essence of the 
idea being that the Centre should welcome 
all residents in a particular area, whatever 
their race, religion, politics, sex or social back- 
ground, Nearly all other social agencies tend 
to draw people together on a corporative 
In the Centre they meet as indivi- 
duals and not as members of a church, a 
trade union, or a political party. 


basis. 


Though the primary emphasis is on cul- 
tural and recreational activities, the educa- 
cational value has been recognized, in as 
much as the Education Authorities pay the 
salary of a full-time Warden in the case of 
239 Centres. They are also prepared to 
make a grant towards the cost of capital 
equipment. Apart from that, however, the 
Centres arise out of and are entirely depen- 
voluntary efforts of their 
members. Advice and information is pro- 
vided by the National Federation of Com- 
munity Associations, but this organization 
has no existence except through its member 
Associations and no powers except such as 
they, through their representatives, deter- 
Moreover, efforts are continually 
being made to increase the number of peo- 
ple who play an active part in the policy 
decisions and work of the Federation. 


dent on the 


mine. 


Community Centres and _ Associations 
flourish mainly in urban areas; but rural 
areas are not ignored. There the Village 
Hall movement is developing much the same 
kind of activity, and about 3,000 of the 
7,000 villages which have their own parish 
councils are now provided with Halls owned 
or run by local residents. 


Naturally in some areas there has been 
greater success than in others in bringing 
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together the different sections of the popu- 
lation—highbrow and lowbrew, rich and 
poor, young and old. But the overall con- 
tribution of the Community Centre move- 


ment towards social harmony cannot be 
denied. 


E. S. Tew 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT IN INDUSTRY 
H. P. Dastur 


Samuel Courtauld, Chairman of a large 
business concern and a doctor of literature, 
has said that “our best chance—perhaps our 
only chance—of saving civilization lies in 
some kind of religious revival.” Modern 
civilization revolves round its industrial or 
mass production, and the way the world is 
progressing, such industries have come to 
stay. The industrial world is experiencing 
a similar chaos as the political and the social, 
and something has to be done. In fact, 
without peace within industry, political 
harmony and social security cannot but 
recede beyond our reach. Nowadays it is 
becoming increasingly clear and imperative 
that peace within industry depends on a 
religious revival of factory management; and 
personne] management is an attempt at such 
a revival. Having an idea of the ‘what’ of 
personnel management we shall now discuss 
its ‘why’. 


Mass production has been made possible 
by the nineteenth century progress of chemis- 
try and physics. This progress when applied 
to manufacturing processes brought in the 
beginning such a bewildering amount of 
wealth, that the then economists enunciated 
and popularised a soulless theory that wealth 
is health and prosperity. It was however 
soon found out that the wealth is accom- 
panied by slums and malnutrition, and a 
sense of frustration and discontent among 
workers. This is leading to a gradually 
increasing tension between management and 
labour and diminishing profits. The 


nineteenth century mechanics and economics 
are purely materialistic sciences and as such 
are proving false coins for the social economy 
of today, because wherever there is man 
is also physiology and_ psychology 
besides physics and chemistry. A worker 
needs food and air for sustenance of his 
body, and money can buy him these; but for 
peace of his mind he also needs security 
and approval, and this can come to him 
only through religion and art, and art is 
only religion beautified. The needs of the 
mind however are far more important than 
those of the body. Napolean was a practical 
leader of unique abilities. He is known to 
have said that “the moral is to the material 
as three to one.” Personnel management is 
nothing more or less than an attempt to 
instil the maxims of religion in the running 
of mechanised equipment of modern factories 
and thus humanise their management. It 
injects a moral element in an_ otherwise 


there 


mechanical set-up. 


Vague generalizations like the above 
remain empty platitudes unless they receive 
a practical application. Having glanced at 
the ‘what’ and the ‘why’ of personnel 
management, we shall now discuss in some 
details its ‘how’. Personnel management has 
three sides to it:—(1) legal and administra- 
tive, (2) technical and statistical, and (3) 
human and medical. 


The legal side deals mainly with imple- 
mentation of labour legislation, grievance 
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procedures, collective bargaining with trade 


unions, and rules and regulations regarding 
leave, discharge, rewards, punishments and 
so on. 

The technical side consists of subjects like 
job evaluation, merit rating, tests for apti- 
tudes, dexterity, intelligence, and_ statistics 
for absenteeism, service record cards, produc- 
tion figures and so on. 

What important to 
industry is the human side and whatever is 
Without it both the legal 
and the technical sides are likely to create 


however is most 


human is medical. 


more problems than what they can solve. 
Some of its main activities are: 
1) induction of the new worker, 
(2) training schemes within industry, 
3) keeping communication channels free 
from obstacles, 
+) exit interview. 
The 


acquainting the new worker as well as the 


induction programme consists in 
supervisor of every grade with salient facts 
from the history of the factory and the 
growth, explaining to him the rules and 
regulations of the factory, and amenities 
available to him, and introducing him to his 
co-workers and foreman. The idea is to 
give him a feeling of belonging to a family 
which is interested in him and his welfare. 

Training schemes within industry are a 
psychological necessity. Technical training 
and training for safety-mindedness for all 
But the most 
important and the most neglected is the 


are of course obvious subjects. 


training of the supervisor of every line in 
personnel management of workers under 
him. The supervisor of last two decades or 
so drew his prestige and status from his 
authority to hire, boss and fire workers. 
With this authority gonc, his position today 
is no better than that of a messenger boy 


and labour or a 


between 
policeman to extract by force a certain 
amount of work from those under him. As 


management 
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a messenger boy he receives ridicule from 
labour and neglect from management. As 
a policeman he is up against the gangster 
clement in labour with ineffective protection 
fromm management. What is necessary is to 
train him to be a leader and a teacher of his 
men if his prestige and status are to be 
restored to him, as they should be, for he 
is the keyman of industry. The personnel 
department of a factory can justify its 
existence only if it succeeds in training the 
supervisory staff to be personnel officers of 
men under them. This can be done by 
training supervisors in the knowledge of the 
human side of personnel management. This 
can be done by acquainting him with 
methods of holding interviews and confer- 
ences, and the practice of indirect counselling 
for removing minor grievances of workers. 


The first reaction of industrial personnel, 
workers or supervisors, regarding any change 
in an established routine of a factory is that 
of opposition. This is understandable from 
the point of view of human nature, which 
any attempted change as an 
assault on the existing sense of security. I 
have often heard a supervisor say, whenever 
there is a discussion on personnel manage- 
ment, that he is a production engineer and 
he should not be expected to be a lawyer 
and a psychologist. For one thing no one 
expects him to be a lawyer or a psychologist. 
but the human side of personnel manage- 
ment is an instrument for increasing the 
production of his gang. Today the workers 
are discontented; they are not feeling the 
sense of security and approval referred to 
above, and so are not giving off their best. 
Further the supervisor’s prestige and status 
with the workers is at an ebb because of the 
gathering strength of trade unions. If how- 
ever he chooses he cannot only restore 
it but take it to a higher level with the help 
of personnel management, for being a leader 
and a teacher is definitely a higher status 


recoils at 
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than that of a boss and a slave-driver. What 
grsonne] management secks is to invest him 
with this higher type of leadership. 

Such training of however 
ecomes difficult unless they are kept fully 
informed of every bit of news pertaining to 
their work. This is possible only when com- 
munication and down the 
production lines are open and free from all 
obstacles. 
nls are blocked up, a majority of super- 
(especially of the first line) feel 
frustrated. In the early days of the indust- 
ial revolution management not realising the 
hidden strength of labour treated it as a 
mere cog in the wheel and the result is 
before us. Today management is so busy 
placating labour that it has started treating 
its supervisory staff as a cog in the wheel. 
Thinkers of the calibre of Elton Mayo and 
his associates have predicted that unless the 
upervisor is rescued in time from his frustra 
tions, a revolt of the technical staff is in the 
offing. If ever such a revolt materialises it 
will prove far more dangerous than the 
revolt of labour, for, the supervisor (especial- 
ly the foreman) as stated above, is the 
keyman of industry. The only way of 
rescuing him is through training him as a 
personnel officer of his gang. 


supervisors 


channels up 
When such communication chan- 


visors 


Nowadays, industrial managements are 
giving increasing recognition to labour 
unions. This is as it should be, for it is one 


way of restoring a fast-vanishing personal 
contact between employer and employed 
‘specially in a large-sized factory. What 
however is still more important is recogni- 
tion of small and several informal groups of 
workers which are invariably present in a 
large industry. If the worker’s morale is to 
be sustained at a high level of willing co- 
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operation, it is necessary that management 
exert all it can to find out the mental and 
emotional attitude towards management of 
the worker and of the informal group he 
I again emphasize 


may be belonging to. 
that the worker includes the supervisor. Exit 
interview is one way of obtaining this much- 
needed information, for, a worker who is 
severing his connection permanently generally 
finds it easy to divulge his inner thoughts 
and feelings. 


In the daily routine of life one comes 
across innumerable cases of man’s bewilder- 
ment with man. At home one wonders why 
one’s own child is hurling inexplicable 
defiance against him despite all the attention 
at work one is puzzled why the 
superior is bawling at him unnecessarily or 


he receives; 


why those working under you will not co- 
operate with you, and one cannot open the 
morning paper without feeling perplexed 
why this politician is behaving one way, or 
the other a different way. This is so because 
the principles of social sciences are not 
integrated in our daily life to the extent they 
These principles have only one 
goal in mind—that of religious revival. Such 
a revival in industry can only come through 
the practice of the human side of personnel 
management. 


should be. 


A poet has sung of man’s inhumanity to 
man. This happens every day in industry 
when the operative, the supervisor and the 
top executive each prefers to look at his pro- 
blems only from his own viewpoint. Such 
an attitude can solve a_ singles 
problem. The right solution is only possible 
when one tries to study his probelm in light 
of the viewpoints of others involved in it. 
To have, one must give, This is what 
personnel management tries to impregnate 
within industrial personnel of every grade. 


never 
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ROLE AND MISSION OF THE LI. L. O. 


Text of speech delivered by Mr. N. H. Tata 
(Employers delegate, India) on the Direc- 
tor-General’s Report at the plenary sesston of 
the International Labour 


15th June, 1951. 


Conference on 


It is indeed with great satisfaction that | 
have read the report of the Director-General. 
An all-embracing document like that could 
easily sway the readers to a point of view 
in favour cither of the cmployers or the 
workers, had the author intended to do so, 
but let it be said to the credit of the Director- 
General that all through the Report he has 
maintained an unbiased impartial opinion on 
highly controversial subjects where an un- 
drift 
unavoidabiec. 


conscious from neutrality is almost 


The Director-General’s introduction to the 
Report, as a medium for the exposition of 
the philosophy of the International Labour 
Organisation, is as soothing to the ear as it 
is thought-provoking, and I am confident 
that it will provoke a number of delegates 
to indulge in a healthy and helpful discus- 
sion of certain fundamental themes which 
have been expounded in the document. 


If the events of recent years in perspective 
manifest a true progress in the shapt of a 
“growth of social conscience”, the credit for 
this progress is in no small way due to the 
activities of the I. L. O. If such growth of 
social conscience has prevented to a large 
extent the exploitation of the working maa 
as a chattel in the labour market, it is a 
monumental achievement for the I. L. O. 
and a well deserved victory for the worker. 
The Director-General mentions that he has 
been advised from time to time to pause and 
reflect, which he has done in his Report. It 
would be still better if he paused to concent- 
rate his attention on consolidating the success 
achieved without losing the dynamic charac- 


ter of the I. L. O. It is vital to the interests 
of the I. L. O. to restrain the tendency to 
explore new fields of activities which, though 
falling within the continually expanding 
scope of this Organisation, can conveniently 
be deferred. Unless such cautious restraint 
is exercised, followed by consolidation of 
achievements, the benefits which the world 
has derived from the I. L. O. will receive a 
serious set-back. 


Idealistic pursuit has a lure of its own, 
and to a world organisation of the reputa- 
tion of the I. L. O. it is difficult to resist the 
infectious fever of abstract idealism which 
has gripped a number of world organisa- 
It is, however, very gratifying that the 
Director-General himself strikes a_ realistic 
note regarding the necd for progressive im- 
of Conventions, which were 
fruits of laborious thinking and bargaining 
and represent years of toil of past sessions 
of the Conference. 


tions. 


plementation 


Need I point out how important it is for 
us to revise our views regarding the signi- 
ficance of Conventions and the underlying 
intentions behind their enactment? It may 
perhaps be found necessary to re-formulate 
our policy on this subject, consistent with 
the difficulties experienced by various States 
Members, so that these labour codes are not 
reduced to mere scraps of paper or pious 
resolutions, although year after year Govern- 
Metnbers have come and voted in 
Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions, without in any way committing their 
Governments to future ratification. It may 
be necessary to review the position further 
as to whether flexibility and latitude could be 
permitted in the implementation and ratifi- 
cation of those Conventions which can be 
carried out piecemeal or in parts. If States 
Members, after lending their support to 
various Conventions, find difficulty in im- 


ment 


favour of 
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plementing them, the natural inference one 
can deduce from such a state of 
affairs is that the pace of 
policy which the I. L. O. has set is too fast 
to permit the implementation of the agrec- 
ments arrived at. If this tempo is not 
lessened, then a serious situation awaits the 
I. L. O., particularly when the mind of the 
Organisation is specifically directed towards 
the implementation of previous decisions 
concerning the amelioration of agricultural 
and plantation labour and technical assist- 
ance to underdeveloped countries. Whatever 
the labour leaders in industrially under- 
developed areas may have to say of the 
prevailing status, stability and the prospects 
of industrial labour, let it be understood 
clearly that today in this world there exists an 
ocean of humanity in the form of labow 
in various non-industrial spheres who have 
not even tasted a morsel of the benefits of 
the I. L. O. When, through the activities 
of the I. L. O., these workers are brought 
into the picture, we shall have an unbalanced 
cart of social progress drawn by two horses, 
one of which has been for years well fed and 
well looked after, while the other is decrepit 
and disabled through years of neglect. My 
observations apply particularly to under- 
developed countries, where the ever-restive 
industrial labour has successfully clamourcd 
for successive doses of labour legislation to 
improve beyond recognition the standard of 
wages and social security prevailing in such 
territories. At this crucial stage, the I. L. O. 
will have to pause and ponder. li 
intriguing thought for me to figure out how 
the implementation of numerous Conven- 
tions would work‘ out with a background of 
such glaring disparity between the standards 
of the industrial worker as compared with 
the newly ushered-in non-industrial. worker 
of the I. L. O. fraternity. 

The Director-General has dwelt at length 
on the question of wages, productivity and 
inflation. The bold spirit in which he has 


social 


is an 


discussed this intricate and controversial 
question deserves the praise of those who 
believe in an orderly and _ well-regulated 
growth of economy, which has a tinge of 
realism in it. It would be sheer wishful 
thinking to talk in terms of improving the 
lot of the worker from all angles without due 
regard to an important condition precedent, 
namely, that the industry has to earn that 
money to create such conditions. Whether 
wage increases are likely to be large enough 
to cause inflation is a question for economists, 
and evidence is not lacking that a substantial 
section of economists all over the world have 
advocated. a policy of price control linked 
with a wage restraint, with a view to arrest- 
ing the spiral of inflation which has made 
the lot of the consumers desperate. 


It is indecd amazing to find that in some 
countries today arbitrary action and mea- 
sures are taken to control prices without 
touching wages, on the plea that substandard 
wage conditions exist in those countries. 
Keen students of economics will no doubt 
confirm that it only means the postponement 
of an evil day, as such a policy must in- 
evitably result in a complete breakdown of 
the national economy of the country under 
the strain of inflationary trends created by 
such a policy. 


In the exhaustive discussion in the Report 
of the inflationary trend, there is a definite 
necd for discussing the effects of various 
social security measures on the price struc- 
ture. It is difficult to reconcile the chapter 
on wages, productivity and inflation with 
the item of social security on the agenda 
of the Conference. If the type of program- 
me which has been recommended by the 
text placed before us were to be implement- 
ed, it would be interesting to know what 
further inflationary trend would be set in 
motion by such a revolutionary concept of 
welfare measures, on the level of prices. 
Such measures as are recommended under 
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this programme would undoubtedly break 
the back of certain underdeveloped countries 
which are today writhing in agony with 
heavy under a_ controlled 


wage charges 


price economy. 


Wages and productivity are inextricably 
connected. Sentiment has often interfered 
with this axiomatic relationship and in many 
countries the talk of productivity and as- 
sessment of workload has made the workers 
restive. To those workers who have adopted 
such an attitude, the words of the Director- 
General and his line of argument will be 
an eye-opener. I do hope that due note 
will be taken of this impartial expression of 
opinion in 
where attempts 


certain Government quarters 
nave been made, through 
legislative interference, to prevent employers 
from inaugurating measures of rationalisa- 
tion by improving the productivity of the 
worker, owing to the fact that such rationa- 

Such 
a policy of State interference would put 
the clock of productivity back to a degrec 
where would 


uneconomic 


lisation would result in retrenchment. 


wholesale retrenchment 


become inevitable through 


operation of industries. I fervently hope 
that, through an open, honest and impartial 
discussion of this vital issue on the inter- 
national platform, those who have doubted 
the employers’ intentions in emphasising the 
importance of productivity will be cofvinced 
of the fairness of the proposition. 


As the Director-General has rightly point- 
ed out in Chapter III, it would indeed be a 
difficult task to set up machinery for 
implementing the wage-price policy. Be- 
sides, it would substantially vary from 
country to country commensurate with the 
stage of their economic and socia! develop- 
An all-important question like this 
cannot be determined by rule of thumb. It 
is, however, of primary importance that, 
before setting up such machinery, the wage 
concept must be clearly understood, namely, 


ment. 


that it must be co-related to the national 
wealth and per capita income, consistent 
with the prevailing level of wages in various 
occupations and, above all, it must be based 
on the assessment of the job content. Unless 
these fundamental essentials of the wage 
concept are respected, no machinery for im- 
plementing a wage-price policy can be set 
up, and it would amount to putting the cart 
before the horse. It is indeed a great pity 
that the worker in underdeveloped countries 
has learned to argue his case by merely 
comparing the quantum of wages prevailing 
in industrially advanced countries regardless 
Unless and 
until the I. L. O. wage statistics, compiled 


of the factors mentioned above. 


year after year, are expressed in terms of 
wages related to work-load, this misunder- 
standing with regard to the disparity in 
wages and working hours will continue to 
prevail and the much maligned employer 
will have more than a fair share of the 
blame for such a state of affairs. 

On a previous occasion from this plat- 
form, I raised the issue of indirect violation 
of the tripartite structure by which certain 
employers at 
Committee mectings. 
While I realise that this violation involves 
. political issue, I cannot help feeling that 
the Constitution of the I. L. O. presupposes 
the continued existence of free enterprise. 
In order to maintain and perpetuate our 
tripartite structure, in the text of the pro- 
posed Recommendation concerning  col- 
agreements (Report V (1): Indus 
tria! Relations, page 35, paragraph 2 (2), 
refused to any 
association of workers dominated or financed 
May I know what is the 
of this Conference on the so-called 


Governments represented 


rious Industrial 


lec tive 


recocnition is rightly 
by cmployers. 
verdik i 
employer who is dominated by the Govern- 
ment under the system of State control and 
who is not in reality a third party to the 
Conference ? While we are ready to em- 


phasize the need for the ratification of 
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various Conventions adopted by the I. L. O., 
not a voice has been raised against the 
breach of this basic structure of the Organi- 
sation which should concern all the three 
parties to the Convention. Unless I am 
completely wrong in my understanding of 
the Constitution, I feel the time has come 
when the acknowledgment of the principle 
of free enterprise as a stne qua non of the 
existence of the I. L. O. 
established as vigorously as so many of the 


will have to be 


worker’s rights have been supported in the 
shape of suitable Conventions. 

The Chapter III, 
has touched on a very vital point which 
concerns India. We are living in an era of 
tribunals and awards. All trade disputes, 
in whatever shape or form, are entrusted 
to the adjudication of tribunals set up by 
the Government all over the country. How- 
ever well-intentioned their awards may be, 
they are far from uniform, and the resulting 


Director-General, in 


discrepancies in conditions of work and wage 
rates for similar work in identical industries 
have become an acute cause for industrial 
unrest. Such a state of aflairs would be 
a great obstacle in the way of establishment 
of machinery for implementing a wage-price 
policy. While it is dificult to offer a solu- 
tion, a growing responsibility on the part 
of the trace unions to deliver the goods and 
a better understanding on the part of the 
employer can go a long way towards elimi- 
nating resort to arbitration by State tribunals. 

If the I. L. O. has to fulfil the noble role 
which it has played for years, a better under- 
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standing of the needs and aspirations of 
labour and a sympathetic appreciation of 
the difficulties of the employer are absolutely 
essential. If this institution 
is made to degenerate into a plaform for 
benefits to 


monumental 
hard bargaining for material 
either party, the noble mission which we are 
here expected to perform will only remain 

pious thought and an unfulfilled desire. 
Unless, therefore, we work in a spirit of 
mutual understanding, we will not be doing 
justice to the cause we espouse and our 
obligations to posterity. So long as one has 
faith in the goodness of mankind, we have 
every right to hope that, in spite of all 
obstacles and difficulties the I. L. O. will 


continue to achieve its mission. 


We do not wish to live in the world of 
yesterday, because we believe in creating 
a better world in the future. In fashioning 
this new world, let us not run away from 
the realities of the past into a vagueness and 
void of a chaotic future. You cannot open 
the iron lock of realism with a golden key of 
idealism, except for ceremonial occasions, 
and therefore to suggest unrealistic, Utopian 
measures to solve our social problems is to 
offer a palliative when a remedy is called 
for. With such distressing thoughts worry- 
ing us speaking from this forum, we can 
only express the hope that this great Orga- 
nisation, which has survived the test of time, 
will spare no efforts for the promotion of 
universal and lasting peace based on social 
justice. 


BAL-VIHAR 


(Report sy K. S. Muaskar) 


The Child has, of late, been attracting 
the attention and sympathy of every social 
worker and of Governments the world over, 
and attempts have consistently been made 








to retrieve it from the neglect into which it 
has fallen. The second Great War and the 
economic and social upheavals caused by it, 
tended to focus the attention not only on 
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those who had lost every relation in the 
world and had none to guide but also on 
those of the rising generation whose parents 
and guardians were illiterate enough as to 
be unable to provide physical and intellectual 
amenities for their wards. 


Delinquent children are now considered 
almost a state responsibility; the education 
of other children upto the age of 10 is still 
mainly a social responsibility. Individual 
attention was until now a feature of social 
and educational work. The present trend 
is to cater for the welfare of the child 
not by itself alone, but in relation to its 
family and its own social environment. Our 
attempt to retrieve the child in our “Bal- 
Vihar” belongs to this last category. The 
present note is a narration of its working 
during the first eight months ending 
November 1950. 


Funds to the extent of a lac and a half 
rupees were donated by the generous public 
of Bombay and the Bombay State ; these 
were collected under the leadership of Rani 
Maharaj Singh and were handed over to a 
Committee of social experts for utilization 
over a period of five years for the education 
of a limited group of children upto the age 
of 18 years and maintenance of a high 
standard of health among them. This was 
to be achieved by periodic health overhauls, 
social surveys, provision of creches and of 
educational, vocational and_ recreational 
activities. The family was to receive at- 
tention in all aspects which had a bearing 
on the development of the child. As only 
one such centre could be provided with the 
above funds, it was decided to start the 
same in Bombay and make it a model one. 


After fruitless efforts to find an adequate 
place for the location of the “Vihar”, it had 
finally to be accommodated in rather a 
swramped space of a few suite of rooms 
which allowed us to make a beginning, but 
held out little chance of expansion, The suite 


of rooms has been kindly given to us by the 
Bombay Mothers & Children Welfare Society 
on the ground floor of B.D.D. Chawl No, 
50, Worli, a suburb in the north of Bombay 
City. 

Intense work in a limited area was to be 
the key-note of this social work. Two 
neighbouring chawls accommodating the 
lowest strata of society, as advised by the 
Committee, were selected for the purpose. 
Each chawl consists of 80 one-room tene- 
ments on four floors. The tenements are 
often overcrowded and mostly insanitary; 
the surroundings are equally insanitary and 
the water-supply inadequate and defective. 


Population —The population of the two 
chawls is about 816 comprising 250 families, 
with 567 adults and 249 children. The 
population is a floating one, depending on 
the social and economic conditions prevail- 
ing in the city. Most of the people are 
mill-hands and factory workers, and belong 
to the scheduled castes. All speak Marathi. 


Staff— This consists of a Medical Officer, 
a Social Worker, a Health Visitor, a Montes- 
sori Teacher, a Vocational Teacher and 
adequate menial staff. 


Objectives—The main objective is to 
promote a high standard of health, especial- 
ly in the children, inculcate in them social 
virtues and encourage the tendencies to 
vocational training. The means employed 
to attain the objectives are suitable care of 
the child, right from conception, to the day 
it could be considered a citizen and obtained 
a “Vote”. We had, however, to take up 
welfare work of the following types for any 
age period so as to keep a welfare and 
educational atmosphere in the home, and 
for a child conceived during the initial 
stages :- 


1. The Ante-Natal Centre for the care 
of the prospective mother and the 
growing foetus ; 
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2. Supervision for safe delivery; 


3. Post-Natal care of the Nursing Mothers; 
4. The Creche for the care of the Infant 
and the Toddler ; 


5. The Nursery School for the care of the 
Pre-School Child upto six years with 
free milk and lunch ; 


6. Reading Room for help in school work 
—age 7 to 19 years ; 

7. Physical activities outside school hours, 
suited to age and sex ; 


8. Vocational classes, suited to age and 
Sex ; 
9. Educational excursions for children ; 


10. Health overhauls and social surveys 
for the parents and other near relatives; 


11. Health talks and demonstrations to 
parents. 


The object of these sections is to educate 
and make the child and its parents self- 
reliant as far as possible; they are even ex- 
pected to pay for the help they receive. 


The Ante-Natal Centre undertakes the 
overhaul and care of the prospective mother. 
Health talks and teaching infant care are 
attempted in the Maternity Wards of the 
Bombay Mothers & Children Welfare Society 
by its experts. The Post-Natal Clinic carries 
forward the lessons of the Maternity Home. 


The Creche— Though 95% of the 
mothers in our area have not to undertake 
outside work and can well look after their 
infants if only they try, want of education 
in Child-Care often leads them to disastrous 
results. Only such infants who are liable 
to neglect, as also those whose mothers are 
wage-earners are admitted to the Creche 
and the mothers are asked to come to the 
Creche to help and to learn. Training in 
Mother-craft, Invalid Cookery, Infant 
Feeding and in Sewing is assiduously given 
to all mothers who could be induced to 


attend the Centre. 
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The Creche is in charge of a diplomaed 
Health Visitor who pays daily home-visits 
in order to ascertain for herself tie nature 
of environment of the infant and satisfy 
herself that the advice given is followed. 
Regular weighments and medical examina- 
tions help us to gauge the changes that take 
place. The average daily attendance is 15 
and the Creche is worked to its full capacity. 


The Nursery School is in charge of a 
trained Montessori teacher and the average 
attendance is 20. The toddlers are kept 
occupied from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Free milk 
and lunch with a calorific value of 600 is 
provided to overcome malnutrition and bad 
food habits. The Municipal Schools Com- 
mittee has recognised our School for pur- 
poses of Grant. Our education is entirely 
free. 


Evidence of 8 months training is seen in 
improvement in health, manners, regard 
towards teacher and staff; cleanliness, co- 
operation, eagerness to learn new subjects, 
tolerance towards school companions and 
other social virtues which help to build up 
character. The carry-over value of the 
training was seen in improvement in home- 
relations and general behaviour. 


The Reading Room is well-equipped and 
is stocked with over 300 books suitable to 
the age of the children and provides material 
for general education, entertainment, imagi- 
nation and occupation for healthy minds. 


Recreational Activities—- A variety of 
physical exercises like Lezim, Dumbbells, 
Wands, etc. are provided; instructions are 
given by older boys who have volunteered 
help. Educational excursions in a station- 
wagon are undertaken in the evenings, by 
turns, which afford a wider outlook to both 
the children and the mothers, who sometimes 
accompany them. Attempts to organize 
games and sports for children have not so 
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far been successful for want of an enclosed 
play-ground. 

Educational Activities for the Adults.— 
Literacy classes in Mother-craft, Sewing and 
Knitting, and Home Cookery are also under- 
taken to keep up the interest of the adults 
in the Centre and to help them in their 
domestic life. 

Health Overhauls. As 
mental health are closely allied, periodic 
recorded for every 


physical anc 


health over-hauls are 
inember male or female in our selected area. 
The persons are given proper advice for 
slight defects and are directed to better and 
well-equipped agencies, for defects which 
require closer and longer attention. Tuber- 
culosis is one such, which requires close 
watching. Periodic records of body-weights 
and health signs are kept and are useful 
sign-posts for future guidance. 

Social Overhauls——The adults are given 
social overhauls after the physical check- 
up is completed. The social problems of 
each individual are frankly discussed first, 
before any attempt is made to tackle other 
anti-social problems in the family or with 
the neighbours. 

The Medical officer and the Social worker 
then hold a family consultation, where the 
household problems are discussed in orde1 
to arrive at an amicable and mutually ‘ac- 
ceptable understanding for the benefit of 
everyone concerned. 

Observations —The general health of the 
colony is unsatisfactory, mal-nutrition and 
under-weight being the chief indications. 
Nutritional anaemia and _ tuberculosis pre- 
dominate. Vitamin and Calcium deficiencies 
are marked. Enlarged tonsils, ear-discharges 
and teeth decay contribute their share to 
the lowering of the health level. The diets 
are generally unbalanced, have a low calori- 
fic value and lack protective foods. 


Early marriages even before the age of 
eleven are a common feature. Family plan- 
ning is unknown and ignored if offered. 
Mother-craft 
discount. 


and House-keeping are at a 
Indebtedness is common and non- 
chalantly indulged in at times of festivals 
and marriages. The standard of living is low. 
Ignorance, apathy, lack of incentive, want 
of recreational facilities have practically taken 
the edge off their life. 
overcrowding and indiscriminate mixing are 


Vices secondary to 


fairly common and family savings are low 


The education of children is woefully 
neglected. Truancy is common and is con- 
nived at, with the result that disrespect, 
disobedience, untruthfulness and 
quarrels are a common feature in every 
home. 


distrust 


Results—The cfforts of the last 8 months 
ending November 1950 are, however, bearing 
fruit. Health overhauls are appreciated and 
the advice followed; attempts to patch up 
quarrels receive mutual co-operation. 
plementary food-stuffs are taken advantage 
of. Calcium and Vitamin deficiencies are 
disappearing due to the free administration 
of Calcium and Shark Oil. 


Sup- 


Sanitation is improving. Mutual respect is 
on the increase. Health talks and lectures 
are better listened to and followed in 
practice. Advice on family budgets, indis- 
criminate expenditure and family savings 
are yielding fair results in the shape of an 
all round improvement in physical and social 
conditions. 


The task is an uphill one; reorientation 
of aims and ideals is being achieved through 
slow and painful processes; but we feel that 
even though we may not succeed in reform- 
ing the present generation, we are using the 
correct to build a healthier and 
happier future generation. 


means 
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INDUSTRIAL WELFARE ASSOCIATION (INDIA), BOMBAY 


In these days of stress and struggle, the 
utility and benefit of organised existence and 
combined wisdom are recognised on all 
hands. In India there exists a considerable 
sumber of professionally unorganised Social 
Workers in Industry, many of whom are 
tained and highly qualified. 


Industrial Welfare Association (India), 
with its Central Office in Bombay, has been 
established with the primary object of 
organising Industrial Welfare Workers into 
agenuine professional body and of affording 
facilities of membership of the satne, under 
the able presidentship of Shri S. K. Patil, 
Mayor of Bombay. 


Aims.—I. W. A. has a comprehensive and 
constructive programme. Some of its princi- 
pal objects are :— 


(t) To promote and organise scientific 
training and research in Industrial 
Welfare Administration and to grant 
diplomas and certificates with a view 
to ensuring a high standard for the 
profession ; 

(ii) To establish an Information Bureau 
to supply information on matters 
relating to industrial welfare for the 
convenience of the members; 

(ti) To conduct a Journal designed to 
disseminate knowledge on Industrial 
Welfare and to publicise the activi- 
ties of the Association; 

(tv) To compile, edit, publish and distri- 
bute reports, books, pamphlets papers 
on Industrial Welfare and _ allied 
subjects; 

(v) To establish and maintain branches 
of the Association in important 
Industrial Centres in India for con- 
duct of affairs of the Association; 

(vt) To depute any member of the 

Association to receive advanced 








training in Industrial Relations and 
Personnel Management or undertake 
study tours or research work in any 
place in India or abroad; 

(vii) To found and conduct School for 
Labour and Industrial Relations to 
provide existing Industrial Welfare 
Workers with opportunity for study 
and training. 


The Constitution—The Association con- 
sists of :— 
(a) Patrons; 
(6) Follows: 
(c) Members; and 
(d) Associates. 

Patrons.—Eminent persons having sym- 
pathy with the objects of the Association or 
donors of Rs. 5,000/- or more are eligible 
for election as Patrons. 


Fellows.—Members of the Association with 
three years’ standing and on being recom- 
mended by three Fellows, one of whom must 
sign on personal knowledge, are eligible for 
election as Fellows and are entitled to write 
the contraction F. I. W. A. (Ind) after 
their names. No membership fees. 


Members.—Persons holding a post in in- 
dustrial welfare management in an advisory 
or executive capacity for 7 years or possessing 
a degree or diploma in social work or labour 
welfare from a recognised Institute, School 
or University and of not less than 25 years 
of age are eligible for election as Members. 
Membership fee for life is fixed at Rs. 250/- 
payable as follows: Rs. 50/- with application 
and the balance cither in lumpsum of 
Rs, 200/- within one month after election 
or in ten equal monthly instalments of 
Rs. 20/- each. A Diploma of Membership 
will be awarded. Members are entitled to 
write the contraction M. I. W. A. (Ind.) 
after their names. 
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Associates—Persons engaged in a pro- 
fession or occupation in which knowledge 
of the principles of industrial welfare 
management is desirable and have such 
training and experience as approved by the 
Executive Committee are eligible for election 
as Associates. Associateship fee for life is 
fixed at Rs. 150/- payable as follows: 
Rs. 30/- with application and the balance 
either in lumpsum of Rs. 120/- within one 
month after the election or in eight equal 
monthly instalments of Rs. 15/- each. A 
Certificate of Associateship will be awarded. 
Associates are entitled to write the contrac- 
tion A. I. W. A. (Ind) after their names. 


How it Works.—Executive direction of 
the Association’s affairs is in the hands of 
an Executive Committee composed of not 
less than 5 and not more than 21 members 
of whom one-third are nominated by the 
outgoing committee and two-third elected 
by the General Body every -year at Annual 
Gencral Meeting in the prescribed manner. 
Only Fellows and Members of the Associa- 
tion are eligible to serve on the Executive 
Committee which has a President, not more 
than four Vice-Presidents and one General 
Secretary amongst its other members, whose 
services are entirely honorary. The Com- 
mittee has wide powers and its members 
are severally and collectively responsible. 
General control vests in General Secretary, 
for efficient running of the Central Office 
of the Association. 


What it does for Members.—Because its 
aembership includes almost every type of 
ndustry, the Association will make possible, 
by conferences, publications and _ special 
services, a broad interchange of management 
information and experience. 


I. W. A. makes no profit, does no lobbying 
and advances no propaganda. Its interests 
are solely the practical solution of current 
industrial welfare problems and the develop- 
ment of scientific management. Its motto 
is ‘efficiency through welfare’. 


Progressive industrial concerns today are 
agreed that their executives are members of 
perhaps the most important of all professions 
—the profession of managing men—a task 
more delicate and difficult than that of 
managing machines and materials. 


Promising ideas and tested plans are made 
available to members through the Associa- 
tion’s principal activities—conferences, publi- 
cations, and research reports. 


Practical assistance on specific problems 
will be given free to its members by the 
Information Bureau. Helpful information 
is obtained by trained research staff from 
books, articles and where permitted from 
the experience of other members. 


Full particulars relating to terms and con- 
ditions of membership and associateship may 
be obtained from the Honorary General 
Secretary, Industrial Welfare Association 
(India), Post Bag 2394, BOMBAY 2. 


MORAL AND SOCIAL HYGIENE 


(K. S. ViswanaTHAN) 


In the Moral and Social Hygienc 
Conference held a few months ago in our 
country, various aspects of prostitution—its 
nature, cause, cure, the duty of the State 
and community, rehabilitation of prostitutes, 
its legal and health aspects and so on were 
discussed. It is noteworthy that the Con- 


ference took up for consideration only the 
problem of prostitution and totally ignored 
various other problems like black-marketing, 
tax-evasion and hoarding. The question 


now arises whether this inclusion of prostitu- 
tion only while discussing moral and social 
hygiene is appropriate. 


As Dr. Mackenzie, 
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in his thought-provoking book, “Social 
Health and Morals” observes, “In modern 
usage, the terms morality and morals con- 
note the conduct of personal relations 
between the sexes, The man in the street 
displays an immediate interest whenever 
morality with this special meaning is men- 
tioned. The wider aspects of morality are 
of less interest to him. Of all the aspects 
of morals, that pertaining to sex is funda- 
mental not only to the life of the individual 
but also to that of society. It is not surprising 
that the word has come to denote sexual 
relationship”. It is, therefore, quite fitting 
that the Conference confined its attention 
exclusively to the problem of prostitution. 
What is Prostitution? Different concep- 
tions are possible from different points of 
view. The police think of prostitution in 
terms of registration. From their stand 
point, the prostitute is a registered woman 
or a woman who somehow eluding registra- 
tion ought to be registered on the ground 
that she earns her living through sexual 
promiscuity. This is the police definition 
of a professional prostitute. It is needless 
to add that vast numbers make good their 
escape owing to this narrow definition. Bar- 
maids, singers and dancers of a certain 
variety are prostitutes and their occupation 
helps them not a little in securing customers. 
It is noteworthy that many prostitutes know- 
ing full well that some sort of employment, 
real or feigned, guarantees protection from 
registration pretend as if they are usefully 
employed. The police definition is thus 
misleading and unsound. To define prosti- 
tution accurately three important factors 
must be taken into account........ barter, 
promiscuity and emotional indifference. 
Barter need not necessarily involve the pay- 
ment of money; gifts or pleasures may be 
the equivalent inducement. Notoriety, arrest 
or lack of other occupation. ...none of these 
things is an important factor. Any woman 
is a prostitute who has sexual relations pro- 
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miscuously for money or other mercenary 
consideration. Emotional indifference may 
be fairly inferred from barter and pro- 
miscuity. 


These three important factors, barter, 
promiscuity and emotional indifference are 
not characteristic of the professional pro- 
stitute alone in modern days. These factors 
are quite a feature as well of the clandestine 
prostitutes, i.c., women whose real character 
is known only to their clientele and their 
close female companions; also of the occa- 
sional prostitute, i.c., woman who oscillates 
between a regular and irregular life, the 
incidental prostitute, i.c., woman who leads 
a bad life without prejudice to her job, the 
woman who pursues prostitution under cloak 
of other occupations, women who have 
connections with a small group, women who, 
faithful to one individual at a time, still 
take men in succession. Every one of these 
is undoubtedly +a prostitute. Venereal 
disease, as specialists in the field say, is the 
direct outcome of any degree of promiscuity 
in sexual conduct. It would be erroneous 
to define prostitution so narrowly as to keep 
many of the foci of infection outside the 
definition. 


Attempts to suppress prostitution by 
legislation have always proved futile for 
laws against immorality are either not put 
into practice or if put into practice give rise 
to worse evils. This is amply borne out by 
the history of prostitution. For over two 
thousand years, men in power have tried 
to wipe prostitution by repressive measures. 
Their efforts have failed. It is thus useless 
to apply the crude methods of “suppres- 
sion” while dealing with prostitution. When 
Charles V spent some time in solitude, he 
engaged himself in trying to regulate two 
clocks. It was an up-hill task. It is recorded 
that he turned to his assistant and said, “To 
think that I attempted to force the reason 








and conscience of thousands of men into one 
mould I cannot make two clocks agree!” 

Teaching of sexual hygiene everywhere 
will, if it is imparted on right lines, do more 
good than all the repressive laws in the 
world. To fulfil his functions adequately, 
the teacher of sexual hygiene must satisfy the 
following three requirements: (1) he must 
have sufficient knowledge of the facts of 
sexual psychology and sexual physiology, 
(2) he must have sane moral outlook avoid- 
ing the two extremes, namely absolute world- 
liness and absolute asceticism, (3) he must 
have keen and penetrating insight into the 
sensitive temperament of the young and the 
ability to speak to them with frankness and 
human touch. 
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Curiously enough, some of those who make 
a powerful plea for repression also recom- 
mend strongly the teaching of sexual 
hygiene. But compromise is out of question 
here. Training in sexual hygiene is 
meaningless if it does not inculcate in the 
young feelings of personal and social 
responsibility, consideration for others and 
sense of discrimination. Young men and 
women trained in this manner do not stand 
in need of repressive regulations. Moral 
legislation and the teaching of sexual hygiene 
are thus incompatible with each other. There 
should be no doubt which of them we 
ought to choose if we are to combat this 
canker in our body politic, namely, prostitu- 
tion. 


U. N. TECHNICAL EXPERT IN CRIMINOLOGY 


In view of the growing recognition in the 
country of the need for prison reform, treat- 
ment of offenders and the prevention of 
crime, the Tata Institute of Social Sciences 
is proposing to start shortly a new Division 
of Criminology and Correctional Administra- 
tion. In co-operation with the Government 
of India and the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Administration, negotiations were 
carried on for securing the services of the 
well-known American Criminologist, Dr. 
Walter C. Reckless, for organizing this new 
Division in the Institute. The arrangements 
have now been finalised and Dr. Reckless 
is expected to arrive in India in October this 
year and will be at the Institute under the 
U.N. Technical Assistance Programme, for 
about a year. 

Professor Reckless of the School of Social 
Administration, Ohio State University, is in 
charge of the section on Criminology, 
Penology and Correctional Administration. 
He is also Chairman, Committee on Re- 
search and Planning of the American Prison 
Association, and Leader, In-service Institute 
of the Ohio Probation and Parole Associa- 


tion, besides being member and consultant 
on various penal study committees and 
conferences in the United States and abroad. 
Dr. Reckless is also author of several books, 
such as, Etiology of ‘Delinquent and Criminal 
Behaviour, the Crime Problem, Juvenile 
Delinquency, etc. Mr. J. J. Panakal, Re- 
search Assistant of the Institute, who has 
been sent to the U.S.A. to specialise in 
Criminology and Correctional Administra- 
tion, is taking training under him. 

In the first three months of his stay, 
Dr. Reckless will visit prisons in different 
parts of the country with a view to 
acquainting himself with the conditions of 
jail administration and the treatment of 
criminals. During this itinerary, he will hold 
discussions with jail and ministerial officials 
on the problems of crime and rehabilitation 
of offenders. 


The organization of the Division of 
Criminology and Correctional Administra- 
tion in the Tata Institute, which is his main 
assignment in India, will start functioning 
from January 1952. The first batch of 














trainees under this scheme is expected to 
consist of jail-officials, about 30 to 40 in 
number, deputed by the various State 
Governments. Their deputation is being 
arranged by the Ministry of Home Affairs, 
Government of India. The course which 
will be of six months’ duration will include 
subjects, such as, Introductory Criminology, 
Correctional Administration, Juvenile De- 
linquency and its Treatment, Control of 
Crime and Delinquency, Criminal Law and 
Justice, Police Science and Administration, 
Advanced Criminology, Treatment of the 
Adult Offender, Administration of Penal 
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° 
and Correctional Institutions in India and 
Abroad and Seminar in Research Methods 
in Criminology. This is a tentative outline 
of the course and the final syllabus will be 
prepared after Dr. Reckless’s arrival. The 
Government of Bombay have agreed to allow 
three of their top-ranking officers in. this 
field to co-operate in this training scheme. 
The numerous private enquiries from 
officials of various Government Departments 
indicate their keen interest in this unique 
and pioneer attempt the Tata Institute is 
making to train jail personnel in our 


country. 


WORLD CONGRESS OF SOCIOLOGISTS 


The International Sociological Associa- 
tion, which came into existence at a 
conference held in Oslo, Norway, in 
September 1949, held its first World Con- 
gress of Sociologists under the auspices of 
the United Nations Eductaional, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization in Zurich, 
Switzerland in September, 1950. 

The Congress was attended by more than 
120 delegates from thirty countries and 
papers on the Central Theme “Sociological 
Research in its Bearing on International 
Relations” were received from sociologists in 
more than fifty countries. 

The International Political Science 
Association cooperated with the ISA in 
arranging a joint Round Table on a series 
of papers submitted in response to the 


UNESCO inquiry into the “Role of Minori- 
ties in International Affairs”. 

In addition, a number of administrative 
meetings were held to deal with the per- 
fection and definitive establishment of the 
organs of the Association. 


Two preliminary reports have been pre- 
pared by the Secretariat on the proceedings 
of the Congress: (1) Report of Council and 
Executive Committee Meetings (ISA/Z/10) ; 
and (2) Report of Scientific Discussion 
Meetings (ISA/Z/11). 


All requests for documents and inquiries 
regarding the activities of the ISA should 
be addressed to Mr. Erik Rinde, Executive 
Secretary, International Sociological Associa- 
tion, Grev Wedels pl. 4 Oslo, Norway. 
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Mr. President and Friends, 


We have great pleasure in submitting to 
you the following report of the Association 
for the year 1950. 


At the last body meeting, held 


on the 25th of February 1950, Miss P. 


Vakharia was elected President. Subsequently, 
the following members were elected as office- 
bearers: — 

Mr. T. L. Kochavara — Vice-President 
Mr. K. A. Zachariah — Treasurer. 
Miss F. Gandhi & Miss S. Bhatia— 
Jt. Secretaries. 
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Other members of the Executive Com- 
mittee were Miss S. F. Dastur, Mrs. R. 
Shroff, Miss S. Mehta and Mr. N. F. 
Kaikobad. Mr. Gokhale was elected as 
the outside Bombay member. Mrs. I. Renu 
was co-opted on the Committee for the pur- 
pose of conducting the study circle on child 
welfare. 


Miss Vakharia tendered her resignation on 
the 8th of April 1950 as she was appointed 
Head of the Baroda School of Social Work 
and so the Executive Committee nominated 
Mr. Kochavara for the Presidentship. On 
the 6th of September 1950, Miss Dastur also 
resigned because she was leaving the country 
for higher studies in England. 


In all, the Executive Committee held 
fourteen meetings, of which two were emer- 
gency in nature. One meeting was held to 
discuss the type of help the Association 
could render to the afflicted people of Assam 
who were suffering from the disaster of the 
earthquake and floods. A letter was im- 
mediately sent to the Governor of Assam 
with copies to the Governor of Bombay and 
the Minister for Relief and Rehabilitation, 
Govenment of India, offering the services 
of some of our Alumni. Letters to this 
effect were also despatched to the Alumni 
members and some had generously volunteer- 
ed their services. This offer of help was 
greatly appreciated by the Governor of 
Assam, but he mentioned in his letter that 
he did not intend sending more workers 
owing to the difficulty of food supply in the 
affected areas. The other emergency 
meeting was called to discuss matters relating 
to the Recreation Club. 


During the year under review the Com- 
mittee took up the work of preparing an 
up-to-date list of names and addresses of 
all the Alumni members. The list is now 
ready and we have included in it the names 
and addresses also of the batch of students 
just gone out of the Institute, 
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The Commitee has also made efforts 
towards the starting.of Employment Service 
in collaboration with Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences. Two circulars to this effect have 
been sent to the Alumni members. The first 
circular invited their opinion on the advis- 
ability of starting such a service and some 
of them replied to say that they were 
favourably inclined to it; the second one 
asked them if they would help in securing 
jobs or give information regarding vacancies 
for the unemployed members. We are glad 
to say that some of the members gave us 
excellent co-operation in the matter. 


The Committee has been trying hard 
to work out a plan for starting a Recreation 
Club for the benefit of the Alumni members 
with a view to establishing closer and better 
contacts amongst them. If the Club is 
sufficiently patronised and is found working 
satisfactorily, membership might be opened 
to all Social Workers. We have been trying 
to secure a suitable place for this purpose 
by contacting various individuals and insti- 
tutions and our efforts have finally been 
successful. We were promised a room at 
Stephen Hall on Wodehouse Road. The 
opening ceremony of this club has just been 
performed by Dr. J. M. Kumarappa. 

Besides this, various interesting activities 
were conducted from time to time. Two 
picnics were arranged, one to Manori Islands 
in the month of April and the other at Juhu 
during October. The former one was 
largely attended. 


A send-off was given to Mr. B. Chatterjee, 
Executive Secretary of the Indian Con- 
ference of Social Work on the 24th of June, 
1950, prior to his departure for Paris to 
attend the International Conference of 
Social Work as one of the delegates of the 
Indian Conference of Social Work. 

A social was arranged at the Y.M.C.A. 
(Wodehouse Road) on the 20th of August 
1950 to welcome the new batch of the Insti- 
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tute students, which function was a gréat 
success. 


A condolence meeting was held on the 
9th of September at the Y.M.C.A. on the 
death of Miss P. Ginwalla, and a letter 
conveying the sympathies of the members 
of the Alumni Association was sent to the 
members of the bereaved family. 


On the 3rd of December, a social was 
arranged at the Institute premises to welcome 
the new batch of Alumni soon after the 
convocation. 


Mr. Kochavara, the President was nomi- 
nated by the Executive Committee to attend 
the Indian Conference of Social Work in 
Jamshedpur as a‘delegate of the Association. 
Then on 17th January 1951, a meeting was 
held at the Y.M.C.A. to exchange the 
impressions of the delegates, who attended 
the Conference when several members 
participated in a lively discussion. 


Mr. John Barnabas was given a send-off 
on the 9th January at the Y.M.C.A., 
Wodehouse Road, before he left for Rangoon 
as Chief of Mission of the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund 
in Burma. 


During the year, two meetings of the 
Child Welfare Study Circle were conducted. 
The first was held in February 1950 at the 


Schools Committee Office when Miss Kapila 
Khandwalla, Secretary of the Municipal 
Schools Committee spoke on “Free and 
Compulsory Education”. The second 
meeting was in May 1950 at the Shradha- 
nand Ashram, Matunga, when Mr. John 
Antony, Secretary, Byculla Y.M.C.A., Mr. 
Shewak Bhojraj, General Secretary, All 
India Balkan-ji-Bari and Mr. M. B. Cama, 
Assitant Labour Commissioner, Government 
of Bombay, spoke on “Recreation and 
Social Work”. 


Mr. Kochavara, the President was elected 
by the Executive Committee to represent 
the Alumni Association on the Editorial 
Board of the Indian Journal of Social Work. 
At a meeting of the Board held on the 22nd 
of February, 1951, Mr. Kochavara made a 
number of useful suggestions. 


Before concluding this report, we must 
thank all members of the Association for 
their hearty co-operation and valuable assist- 


ance, without which it would not have been 
possible for us to carry on this work so suc- 
cessfully. We sincerely hope that the new 
Executive Committee will have ample 
opportunities to do much more than what we 
have been able to do. 


Bombay 
24-2-1951 


Sarojini Bhatia 
Freny Gandhi 
Joint Secretaries 
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TATA INSTITUTE NEWS 


Class of 1951-1953 


Antia, P. J. Bombay, 
B. Sc. Poona University, 


Balvally, (Miss) R. D., Bombay City 
B. A. (Hons.), Bombay University, 


Banerjee, S., Bankura, W. Bengal, 
B. A., Allahabad Univenite, 
M. A, ” 2 


Baruva, L. P., Sibsagar, Assam. 
B. A., Calcutta University, 1946 


Bazmi, M. N., Poona, Bombay State, 
B. A., Bombay University, 1948 
M. A. Poona University, 1951 


— (Mrs.) E., Travancore Cochin, 
; Madras University, 1950 


paiguri, W. Be 
Pag ns ), Calcutta University, 1950 
Be (Miss) H. F., Bombay City, 

B. A., Bombay University, 1949 
M. A. ee me 1951 


Site, (Miss) L. G., Nandurbar, Bombay 
tate 
, (Hons). .» Bombay University, 1950 


cu Hooghly, W. Bengal 
ie University, : 1942 
x a ” ». 1943 


Jacob, K. C., Travancore-Cochin, 
B. A., Travancore University, 1949 
M. A, Madras University, 1951 


Jagadisan, A. K., Madras City, 
B. A., Madras University 1951 


John, M. R., Travancore-Cochin, 
B. A, Madras University, 1951 


Juneja, (Miss) S. K., Amritsar, E. — 
B. A., Punjab University, 
A. om “ 1951 


Kale, D. W. Pusad, M. P., 
M. Com., Nagpur ” University, 1949 


Khan, A.M., Allahabad, U. P., 
> Allahehed U University, 1948 
. 1951 
ae: a 1950 


Khan, (Miss) Z. G., Poona, Bombay —_ 
B. A., Bombay University, 1951 
ea sig S., Se, 


B. A., Madras University, 
B. T. Madras University, i947 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


Lami, 3 Borgaon, Bombay State, 
. A, ‘Hons, Poona University, | 1951 
Madan A., Tellicherry, Madras State, 
B. A., Madras University, 1949 
Maison, K. L., Allahabad, U. P., 
= ae Agra University, 1949 
A, ” ” 1951 
Mathur, N. C., 4 eee Rajasthan, 
| ee Agra University, 1947 
Rajasthan University, 1950 
sider S. M., Moradabad, U. P., 
B. Sc., Agra University, 1949 
‘ A. ne 1951 


re (Miss) M., Tellicherry, Madras 

tate, 

B. A., Madras University, 1947 

MA ee 1950 

irae re G., Salem, Madras State, 

B. A Madras University, 1947 

Nar. itecesiite S. Khamammeth, 
Hyderabad State, 

B. A., Osmania University, 1949 

a R. P., Kasganj, U. P., 

» Agra University, 1950 
sty A V., Rajahmundry, Madras State, 
B. A., Andhra University, 1949 
Ll. “2 Bombay University, 1950 
Rawat, S., Etah, U. P., 

B. A., ‘Agra University, 1949 

” 2 1951 
Ruiker (Miss) M. R., Nagpur, M. P., 

, Nagpur U: University, 1947 


im (Miss) B. K. G., New Delhi, 
th aa niversity, 1951 


Mrs.) H., Calcutta, W. 
aan A., + Sica University, mr 


ag te (Miss) R. Indore, M. B., 

B. A., Agra University, 1951 
sie. (Miss)K., New Delhi, 

B. A., Delhi U University, 1949 
Shirgaokar, (Miss) S. L., Bombay City, 
B. A., Bombay aggre 1950 


Sri Be ay ravancore-Cochin 
B. A., ( send Medes University, 1949 
A Delhi" Unie M., New Delhi, 


Verma, (Miss Y didi. ee 
en ; hoe 


“9 ” 


a o> wee eee lee lee lll CU UCC 








Hamari Adim Jatiyan (Our Primitive 
Tribes): By Bhagwandas Kela and Akhil 
Vinay, Bharatiya Granthamala, Allahabad 
(pp. 336, Price Rs. 3/8/- —1950.) 


In recent years, there has been an increas- 
ing realisation of the need for social work 
among the aboriginals of backward areas in 
India whose total number is estimated to 
be over 20 millions. This has been mainly 
due to a feeling on the part of some humani- 
tarian social workers that the tribal people, 
owing to their educational, economic 
and social backwardness, are becoming 
victims of exploitation by the more advanced 
people in the country; and the new Con- 
. Stitution of the Indian Republic too has 
made special provisions for their protection 
and progress. In view of these developments, 
there is a growing literature on the life and 
culture of the tribal people; and Hamari 
Adim Jatiyan (in Hindi) is an addition to it. 
Most of these books have as one of their 
objects dissemination of information among a 
wider public on the living conditions, edu- 
cational and economic standards as well as 
the cultural background of the aboriginals of 
India, in order to induce social workers to 
work for their uplift and raise them on a 
par with the rest of the people in the 
country. 


Written in simple Hindi for a lay public, 
this book does not claim to be original in 
any respect. The authors have a definite 
end in view to provide information about 
the primitive tribes of India and to inspire 
Indians of all classes to work among them. 


For this purpose they have studied standard: 


books on the subject, reports of societies, 
magazine articles, and have made a com- 
pilation of material from all these. First 
hand experience they have none, except for 
a cursory round of visits to a few centres, 
such as the Dahod Bhil Seva Mandal. 


13 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The book is divided into several sections 
giving an account of the life and culture of 
the primitive tribes, the main problems 
facing them and the work being done by 
governments, societies and individuals. 
Anthropological or anthropometrical re- 
search, has no place in the main scheme of 
the book, though a short appendix is devoted 
to this subject. 

The authors begin by explaining why they 
have used the term “adim” instead of the 
current word “adiwasi”. “Adiwasi” (aborigi- 
nal) suggests that these tribes are apart 
from the other peoples of India and being 
the original inhabitants of the country are 
entitled to special rights and privileges. The 
word “Adim” (primitive), on the other 
hand, refers to their cultural level indicating 
that they belong to a stage of development 
through which all civilizations have passed. 
Though they do tame animals, the use of 
cow’s milk is unknown to some of the tribes 
and their method of cultivation is wasteful 
in the extreme. Instead of using a plough, 
they burn down large tracts of forest and 
fling the seeds in the ashes. It follows that 
the aim of government as well as private 


societies must be to raise them to the same - 


standard of civilization as the rest of the 
country. The authors do not seem to be 
among those who feel that the primitive 
tribes are paragons of virtue and innocence, 
living in a natural paradise and that, there- 
fore, efforts should be directed to preserving 
their culture in tact and protecting them 
from contact with the outside world. The 
qualities of courage, generosity and straight- 
forwardness which these tribes undoubtedly 
possess are not slurred over by the writers, 
nor do they ignore the other side of the 
picture, the presence of diseases, ignorance 
and a shockingly low standard of living. 
Besides, contact with the outside world is 
bound to come in any case and exploitaticn 
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by external agencies has become an added 
source of misery to the tribes. Education” 
health measures and the teaching of 
handicrafts as well as more advanced 
methods of farming would go a long way 
to solve their problems. 


The first section of the book introduces 
us to several aspects of the life of the tribes 
—their languages, folk-tales and songs (of 
which specimens are given), dances, social 
customs and religious beliefs, their festivals 
and systems of marriage. An _ interesting 
section is that on Social Organisation and 
the Independence Movement. The usual 
form of social organization is a primitive 
communism in which land is shared out by 
common consent and the produce is equally 
divided. Mention is made of their various 
struggles of resistance to the British rulers, 
often dating before the Rebellion of 1857. 
These were sporadic and isolated, not con- 
nected, as the title of the chapter seems to 
suggest, with the main National struggle. 


In the second section more detailed infor- 
mation is provided about the appearance, 
dress, food habits occupations and customs 
of the more important tribes—Santhals, 
Gonds, Bhils and others. The third section 
deals with the main problems of poverty, 
lack of education, ill-health, social and reli- 
gious backwardness and contact with 
non-tribal areas. There is naturally more 
expression of opinion in this section than in 
others which are purely informative. The 
solution proposed by the authors has been 
already indicated. They are vehemently 
opposed to segregation of any sort, to 
schemes such as that of providing National 
Parks in which the tribes may continue their 
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primitive ways of life. Wasteful methods of 
agriculture cannot be allowed at a time 
when the country is so urgently in need of 
food. However, sudden and drastic changes 
are not advisable and the authors advocate 
a policy of moderation. The fourth and fifth 
sections are resumes of the work done in 
this field by governments as well as private 
societies and individuals. 


Four appendices, consisting of folk-songs, 
a brief account of scientific research in the 
field, a list of over a hundred and seventy 
tribes, (1941 census) and a bibliography add 
to the usefulness of the book. 


Matter-of-fact and factual on the whole, 
“Hamari Adim Jatiyan” lacks the authentic 
personal touch which could only be provided 
by first-hand acquaintance. There are no 
anecdotes or experiences which enable us to 
peep into the minds of the people. Yet in 


parts the account becomes lively and interest- 
ing as in the description of one of the ways 
of settling a marriage dowry. The whole 
village gathers together and a number of 
young men and women scamper about on 


all fours to represent cattle. The bride’s 
father attempts to catch as many as he can 
and is given an equivalent number of heads 
of cattle by the family of the bridegroom. 
Occasional vivid glimpses such as this pre- 
vent the book from becoming a mere 
storehouse of dull facts. 


A student of sociology searching for new 
information may be disappointed, but the 
book admirably serves its purpose of reveal- 
ing to a public, not acquainted with English, 
the lives of the primitive tribes of India. 


(Mrs.) S. L. KupcHepKar 
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AGRICO 


IMPLEMENTS 


hele him % 
GROW MORE FOOD 
Strong, durable, easy-teshandie Agrico implemenis 


are the first choice of farmers alt ever the country— 
first essentials to successful farming. 








in three patterns including the populer Swen-necked design. 
Sharp cutting edges ensure efficient working Balenced 
construction enables eesy handling. 





POWRANS : PICKS & BEATERS: 
in five paitems te suit In four basic patierns designed 
varyiag work conditions. te de verious types of work. 
Made from high-carbon, Cutting points are specially strength- 
heeHtrested steel like all ened fo retain sharpness. Extremely 
other Agrico Implements. sturdy end long lasting. 
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‘TATA AGRICO Anwhkmes 


THE TATA IRON & STEEL COMPANY LIMITED 
Sales Office: 23-8. Netaji Subhas Road, Calcutts 


Branches at: Bombey, Madras, Nagpur, Ahmedabad, Kanpur, Peetetok. an Se 
_ and Suhunder Cant. 











THE 


Scindia Group of Companies. 
Scindia House, Bombay 


Coastal Services: 


THE SCINDIA STEAM NAVIGATION India—Pakistan—Burma & 
co., LTD. Ceylon 
- Telephone No. 30075 (6 Lines) 


THE BOMBAY STEAM NAVIGATION Bombay—Kathiawar - Karachi 
Cco., LTD. —— eee 
—Malabar 


THE INDIAN C®3-OPERATIVE NAV. & Bombay—Konkan 
TRADG, CO., LTD. 


THE RATNAGAR STEAM NAVIGATION Bombay—Konkan 
Cco., LTD. 





Telephone No. 2506! (For No, 2, 3 & 4 Cos.) 


Overseas Services: 





(Regular Monthly Services) 
INDIA/U. K. CONTINENTAL LINE—calling at Aden—Port Said— 


London—Liverpool— Antwerp— 
Rotterdam. 
INDIA/AMERICA LINE —Calling at Aden—Port Said— 
Gibraltar—Boston—New York— 
ee ee ee 
and other ports according to 
demand. 


Shipbuilding Yard: 


GANDHIGRAM, VISAKHAPATNAM 


Designed to construct vessels of all types upto 12,000 d.w.t. in full 
conformity with Lloyds’ requirements 


AIR SERVICES OF INDIA LTD. 


BOMBAY - JAMNAGAR - BHUJ - KARACHI 
BOMBAY - KESHOD - PORBUNDER - JAMNAGAR - BHUJ 
BOMBAY - BHAVNAGAR - RAJKOT 
BOMBAY -— POONA - BANGALORE 
BOMBAY - COCHIN 
Telephones Nos. 21919, 25744 & 86236 (Juhu) 


For booking of Cargo, Passengers and other particulars 
Please enquire at: 


SCINDIA HOUSE, BALLARD ESTATE, FORT, BOMBAY 
Telephone No. 30075 (6 lines) Telegrams: “‘Jalanath” (for Coastal), “Samudrapar” (for Overseas) 


ee 














TATA INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS 








MOBILIZING SOCIAL SERVICES IN  WARTIME—A Symposium 
edited by Dr. J. M. Kumarappa - - Price: Rs. 2-8-0 (Postage Extra). 


The book deals with such vital subjects as Family Security, Food Situation, Plan- 
ning Nutrition, Refugees and Evacuees, Civilian Morale, Public Health Services, 
Industrial Welfare, Social Hygiene and Defence Forces, State and Social Services. 
The title should not mislead one into the belief that it merely is education to meet 
wartime needs. Rather, every writer. shows how a temporary war emergency may be 
transformed into post-war reform. Hence the volume is full of practical suggestions. 


OUR BEGGAR PROBLEM—HOW TO TACKLE IT (Illustrated) An 


Important Symposium edited by Dr. J. M. Kumarappa - Price: Rs. 10-0-0 
A Topical Book for all those interested in this National Evil which calls for immedi- 
ate action. The Contents include: Types of Beggars, Mental Traits of » 
Causes of Beggary, Beggars—A Menace to Public Health, Professional Met 
among Beggars, A Historical Survey of Beggar Relief in India, The Citizen and 
Scientific Philanthropy, From Charity to Social Work, A Scheme for the Gradual 
Tackling of the Beggar Problem with ial reforence to the City of Bombay, 
Legislation with reference to ary, A : for Social Security to prevent Paupe- 
rism, Appendix: Acts and Bills relating to Beggary in British India and Indian States. 
Copies may be had from: Messrs. Padma Publications, Lakshmi Building, Sir P. 
Mehta Road, Fort, Bombay. 


STUDENTS AND SOCIAL WORK. . Price : Rs. 1-12-0 (Postage extra) 


This book is an introduction to the field of social work prepared by the students of 
the Tata Institute of Social Sciences for students of other institutions who have the 
desire and the opportunity to serve their fellowmen, The various chapters describe 
in brief the manner in which students may organise themselves for constructive 
work to promote social welfare. Problems of rural reconstruction, adult education, 
community welfare, labour welfare, health work, relief work etc., are discussed 
with special reference to the contributions students may make in tackling them in 
their leisure time. 
Sole Distributors: Messrs. POPULAR BOOK DEPOT, Grant Road, Bombay 7. 
SOCIAL DISORGANISATION IN INDIA: , . Price : Re. 0-12-0 
An Address given by Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee. 

DRARAVE th aK ee Price : Re. 1-0-0 
An Economic and Social Survey of a Village near Bombay. 


FOR INDIANS GOING TO AMERICA (A Guide for Students) by Dr. 


G. S. Krishnayya and Dr. J. M. Kumarappa . . . Price: Rs. 5-8-0 


The book contains valuable information on securing admission to educational 
institutions in America, preparation for voyage, supplementing income, selection of 
new careers, professional education, and other topics of special interest. It also 
includes appendices giving details regarding well-known universities, technological 
institutes and agricultural colleges in the United States. 


SCCIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT IN A HOSPITAL: 
Its Organisation and Functions by Dr. (Miss) G. R. Banerjee. Prices Re. 1-0-0 
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REPRINTS 
F 


rom 
THE INDIAN JOURNAL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Valuable for personal and classroom use. 


12 Copies of a single title, Rs. 5/8/-. 


Single Copy, As. 8/-. Postage inclusive on all orders. 


A PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL CASE RECORD FROM THE TATA 
INSTITUTE CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF WORK 


DOMESTIC SERVANTS IN BOMBAY 
SOCIAL WORKER LOOKS AT V. D. 


SCHOOLS AND SOCIAL WORK 


EXPERIMENT IN TRIBAL LIFE 


STAFF TRAINING IN SOCIAL WORK 
PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION IN BOMBAY CITY ‘AND 


SUBURBS 


A SURVEY OF RESEAKCH STUDIES ON CHILDREN’S DIETS 


IN INDIA . ‘ 
RURAL INDEBTEDNESS 


BOMBAY BUS DRIVERS—THEIR LIFE AND WORK 


HOLIDAYS WITH PAY 


LABOUR UNREST IN TEA PLANTATIONS 


EDUCATING THE MENTALLY RETARDED 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF LEPROSY 
WAGES AND CONCESSIONS IN TEA PLANTATIONS . 
THE HINDU-MUSLIM PROBLEM AND ITS SOLUTION 


TOWARDS INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


THE FORTUNES OF A PRIMITIVE TRIBE 
MARITAL FRICTIONS AND HOW TO AVOID THEM 
MENTAL DISORDER IN INDIA—A REVIEW AND A 


PROSPECT 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION . 
SOCIAL WORK IN HOSPITALS 
CRUSADE AGAINST SOCIAL VICE 


By K. R. Masani and Mrs.I. Renu 


By J. C. Kumarappa 

By Jyotsna Khanderia 
By G@. R. Banerjee 

By M. Vasudeva Moorthy 
By D. N. Majumdar 

' By N. F. Kaikobad 


By Mrs. Susheel G. Pendse 


By Mrs. P. K. Shalizi 


By B. V. Narayanaswamy Naidu 


By P. V. Kamath 

By J. J. Panakal 

By S. N. Mukhopadhyay 
By Mrs. Kamala Bhoota 

By T. N. Jagadisan 

By S. N. Mukhopadhyay 

By Bharatan Kumarappa 
By B. Chatterji 


ty C. von. Furer-Haimendorf 


By Mrs. 1. D. Kotwal 


By M. V. Govindaswamy 
By M. Vaeudeva Moorthy 


By Dr. P. M. Titus & Dr. R. Cohn 


SOCIAL GROUP WORK TECHNIQUES 


MUSIC IN INDUSTRY 


INDUSTRY AND PSYCHOLOGY IN INDIA ° . 
LABOUR WELFARE PERSONNEL AND ITS TRAINING 


OCCUPATIONAL, THERAPY 


WHAT CO-OPERATION CAN DO FOR INDIAN LABOUR? . 


TRADE UNIONISM IN INDIA 


i 
° 


REHABILITATION OF THE TUBERCULOUS 
A STEP AHEAD IN SCOUTING IN INDIA 
THE PRESENT ECONOMIC SITUATION 


LEGAL AID TO THE POOR 


PLACE OF RECREATION IN LABOUR COMMUNITY 


DEVELOPMENT 


INDUSTRIES CONTRIBUTION 70 POSITIVE HEALTH. 
THE PROBLEMS OF ABORIGINES ' : 


By G. R. Banerjee 

By Meher Nanavatty 

By H. M. Misra 

By Roschen S. Mohamed 
By B. B. Gujral 

By Mrs. Kamala Nimbkar 
By Abid Husain Razvi 
By Irving Brown 

By Dr, J. B. McDougall 
By 8. D. Gokhale 

By Sjt. 7 C. Kumarappa 
By Justice J. OC. Shah 


By A, K. Singh 


By M. N. Gupta 
By Dr. B, H, Mehta 





MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK IN RURAL AREAS . 
TRAINING OF WOMEN FOR RURAL WORK 
RECREATION FOR RURAL AREAS 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE OF ‘THE BLIND : 

THE BLIND-SOCIAL LIABILITIES OR SOCIAL ASSETS. 
OUR VILLAGE HEALTH . ° 
STRIKE AS A LABOUR WEAPON . : 

THE CRIMINAL IN PRISON & AFTER . 

HABITUAL CRIMINALS & THEIR TREATMENT 
LEGAL PROTECTION OF THE WORKING CHILD. 
iat 0 4 SCHOOLS FOR THE CHILDREN OF = 


IS CO-OPERATION SUITED TO RURAL INDIA . 
NUTRITION IN INDUSTRIAL CANTEENS . ° 
SOME OBSERVATIONS ON SOCIAL INSURANCE 
PLAY EQUIPMENT FOR CHILDREN. 

THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEM OF 


NUTRITION IN INDIA 
INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY THROUGH SCIENTIFIC 


WELFARE . 
EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES : 
HOW TO EDUCATE ABORIGINES ° 
WOMEN LABOUR OF JUTE INDUSTRY OF BENGAL . 
MUSIC IN SOCIAL WORK 
IMMIGRATION OF LABOUR 
ABSENTEEISM IN INDUSTRY 
INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 
TRAINING FOR EFFICIENCY. 
LABOUR MANAGEMENT COOPERATION 
LABOUR WELFARE 


By Mrs. L. J. Sukhnandan 
By B. H. Mehta 

By G. D. Sondhi 

By S. C. Roy 
By S. C. Roy 
By R. R. Keithahn 

By M. Vasudeva Moorthy 
By J]. M. Kumarappa 
BY G. L. Rajbanshi 
By J. M. Kumarappa 


By J. M. Kumarappa 
By Vaikunth L. Mehta 
By P. A. Bhaskaran 
By J. H. Thomas 

By B. H. Mehta 


By W. R. Aykroyd 


By O. Mohanasundaram 

By J. A. Panakal 

By T. B. Naik 

By M. N. Rao & H. C. Ganguli 
By A. M. Lorenzo 

By R. L. Barooah 

By V. Lakshminarayana Rao 
By R. C. Das 

By Mrs. S, K. Bajaj 

By J. B. Saksena 

By M. V. Moorthy 








Telegrams: “a 
Telephone: 
Established in 1911 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE BANK, 
Head Office: 9, Bakehouse Lane, Fort, BOMBAY-1. 


LIMITED. 


Post Box No, 472, 


Chairman SHRI R. G. SARAIYA. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL < -- RS. 48,69,750 
RESERVE & OTHER FUNDS ... »” 37,16,200 
DEPOSITS ee on -+ ~—99,-~S «(8 ,08,99,700 
WORKING CAPITAL soe oe es —gg_~—«T',30,26,800 

61 BRANCHES IN [5 DISTRICTS. 


Collection arrangements in important cities of Indian Union. Deposits of various 
~ kinds accepted; terms on application. 


V. P. VARDE, 
Managing Director 














TATA ENTERPRISES ARE DEDICATED “TO 
THE. ADVANCEMENT OF 


THE COMMON GOOD 


TATA INDUSTRIES LIMITED 





THE VISVA-BHARATI QUARTERLY 





Vol. XVII. CONTENTS FOR MAY - JULY 1951 No. 1 





The Scientist and the Soul =e ea sa Satis Chandra Chatterjee 
Sri Aurobindo: A study ue 4 Shankar Lal Kaul 
The Significance of the Later Works of Youn ae Manoj Kumar Chatterjee 
Tagore and Yeats .. as oe Hirendranath Datta 
Myth and Modern Poetry I: Ww. B. Yeats kz Alex Aronson. 
Rammohan Roy and the Ideal of National Education .. Sarof-Kumar Das 
Time in Tagore’s Poetry éy Prabas Jivan Chaudhury 
A Challenging Decade: Bengali, Literature in the Forties Lila Ray 

Review of Books and Book Notes. 


ILLUSTRATION. 
W. B. YEATS — Photograph. 


Rates of annual subscription : India, Pakistan, Burma & Ceylon - Rs. 8/-. 
Foreign - 14 Shillings or 3 Dollars. 
Single copy: Rs. 2/8/-, 4 Shillings or | Dollar. 


Manager, VISVA-BHARATI Quarterly, 
Santiniketan, West BENGAL. 














SOCIAL WORK, SCIENTIFIC INTERPRETATION OF <n 
PROBLEMS AND ADVANCEMENT OF SOCIAL EEREARST 


Bdived ee 
THE FACULTY OF THE TATA INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL, SCIENCES, 
ANDHERI, BOMBAY, INDIA 
EDITORIAL BOARD 
J. M. KUMARAPPA 


A. M. LORENZO = PANDHARI-NATHPRABHU MM. V. MOORTHY 
T. L. KOCHAVARA S. SESHADRI 
. (Editorial Assistant) 





Issued in June, Sagteenbin, December and March 
Current va Volume XII - 
a : ; faves Annual Single 
Subscription Rates:— « Subseription - . Copy 
India, Pakistan, Burma & Ceylon .. «>. Rs, 10/-.- “Rs, 2/8/- 
United States of America es Taek oe oe. : $s 1.00 
Other Foreign Countries Bee. See » Se 


Postage prepaid on all orders 


New subscriptions and renewals are entered to bein ws he first issue 
of the current vohime. 


Should any issue of the current doiaeas be out at print é at the time the sub- 
scription order is received, the pro-rata value of such number will be 
credited to the next volume and the jeunes invoice ne . of 
accordingly. 


sctenciines sega be icin peopel tessa aay series. 
as only a limited supply of back numbers is kept in reserve. ‘Subserip- os 
tions, new or renewal, should be rapa erie ie tate sated i 
OF SOCIAL SCIENCES. eet ae | 
Communicatiogs to the Editor and all. fn a ipt ts shouldbe assed to 
_ the TATA INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SCIENCES S, Andheri, Bombay. 


Prineed by S. visu ths Cece ios geet A oe 10), Senbe and 
Ronn tr AE SPR a byes cra a scsiinabinacaici a 
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TATA INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 
ANDHERI, BOMBAY. a 


The Institute offers.a course of training in social work: ext 
of two. years, divided into four terms, for graduates of Indian 1 
of the Institute includes class instruction, field work and polos: oie 
Social Service Administration is awarded on the recommendation 
those students who have (@) successfully completed the four-term ¢ 
- = required amount of field work; and (c) submitted a 
acuity. 


Class Instruction :—-Ag most of the Indian Universities do not offer 
backgronnd required for professional training in social oe the, first tem aod 
to the study of PREPROFESSIONAL COURSES, such as, "Beonomics and 
General Psychology, Child Psychology, Social Pathology, Social and Psychiatry 
for Social Workers. 


The second term and part of the third term are set apart for BASIC COURS 
such as, Social Origins, Social Research, Administration of Social Work, Indian 
Problems, Social Psychology, Social Case Work, Social Group Work, Indian Industries 
and Working Classes, Social Legislation, Family Living Studies, Public Welfare Adminis- 
tration and Preblems of the Family. 


During part of the third term and the fourth term, students concentrate on a~ 
special field of Social Work, At. present provision is for concentration: in 
following fields:—-Industrial Relations and Personnel Management, Family and 
Welfare, Social Work in Medical and Psychiatric Settings and Crimimology 
Correctional Administration. : ; 


Field Work :—The Institute regards field work experience in selected 
ments of social work as essential. Hence from the beginning of the term, a 
is placed in a field work agency or eg for gaining experience by contact: 
social problems. During period of his stay at the Institute, a Fcton works on i 
average at four different centres that have a special bearing on te field of fata when 


Research :—The major consideration in requiring a student. to submit a go 
is the educational value and experience it gives him. It also affords an ¢ is 
engage in a research project in which advice and guidance are 

end of the first year, students select their research pron hg consultation 
members of the acuity, 3 in the major fields in which they ein  t 
draft of the thesis is submitted for final approval by-the Toe 


Schedule :-—The Institute opens for is Sho scenes year in the third ee “ 
july. The academic year is divided into two terms of approximately 18 weeks— ‘wee 
week immediately following the last day of cach term, #2., ee BS tard —. B: set 


apart for examinations. Students have to work on all days 

olidays. Two vacations are given—one of 4 weeks at the: 
another of 10 weeks at the end of the second term. "The ro 
time student comprises 16 hours of class instruction and 12 e is 
approximately. : 


Admission Requirements :—The minimum 


Degree of a recognised University. Ne = 
admission is June the 30th every year. 


Employment of Past Siudents :—As social work is now reoenioed os & ‘profes 
sion, it has : become possible for graduates of the Institute to ff ‘posts, such | 
following :—Welfare Officers in Government Departments and 
Officers, Medical Social Workers, Psychiatric Social W 
Research Workers and ge. Emergency Relief 
Prohibition Departments and kward Classes and T: . Pre 
taries tor Social Service Urgahisations, Superintendents of Pr 
Children, Women, Beggars, the Aged and the Handicapped. ae 


The- Bulletin of the Institute giving cotiigiies info 
will 1 es sg aa peapeymens oF ae rvese br Hs 





